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Some Live Books selected from Lee and Shepard’s List 


TOPICS FOB THE STUDY OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY, 
Based on Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable.’ 


A complete course in Grecian mythology. carefull 
blocked out. Paper, 20 sents, het. 


For Teachers of U. S. History. 
A PATAFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Profs. GorDyY and TWITCHELL. 

“It isa compendium of methods and aids in history. 
It is Just the book for those who are on the lookout for 
better methods and means in teaching American history. 
To allthe publ'c school teachers that I know I would 
say, get a copy of this yg 

(From letter received March 29, 1894, from one of the 
most prominent superintendents in the United States.) 


Price, $1 25, net. By mail, $1.34 


AN OUTLINE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


By CLINTON D. HiGBy, Pb.D. Price, 30 cents, net. 
By mail, 35 cents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND INFORMATION READERS, 
(Supplementary reading.) 
Home and School. Book 1. Price, 50c. By mail, 58¢ 
This Continent of Ours, Book 2. Price, 72c. By mail, 83c 
Land We Live In-Part 1. Book 8. Price, 56c. By mail, 64c 
Land We Live In-Part 2, Book 4 Price, 56c. By mail, 64c 
Land We Live In-Part 8. Book 5. Price, 66c. By mail, 64¢ 
By Prof.C. F. King. The four books contain over 600 
instructive illustrations. 
FOR TEACHERS —By Prof. C.F. KInG. Methods 
and Aids in Geography. (New and revised edition.) 


Price reduced to $1.20, net. By mail, $1.34. 


A MANUAL OF ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
Consisting of Simple, Compound, and Complex sen- 
tences and destgned to be used as a supplement 
to any grammar. 


Seiected and classified by MARTHA R.ORNB. Price, 30 
cents, net. By mail, 35 cen‘s, net. 


A NEW SCRIPT BEADER. 


Embracing Thirty-Eight Lessons in Elementary 
Science, by Miss FRANOES F. OLIVER, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. Price, 

25 cents, net. By mail, 30 cents 


Destened to bring more thought into the reading-lessons 

of the youngest children and to lead them to observe 
the life about them ; and containing Lessons on Form, 
Lessons on Animals, Lessons on Plants, etc. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


By the Laboratory Method. By Mary E. WILDER. 
30 cents, net. By mail, 35 cents. 


LITERATURE, 


Blaigdell’s First Steps with American and British Au- 7 


thors. 75 cents, net. By mail, 83 cents. 
Underwood's Hai d-Book of American Authors. 
Underwood’s Hand-Book of British Authors, 
Underwood's Builders of American Literature. 


oo: i of above three books, $1.20,net. By mail, 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN 


NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS 
THE BOSTON TEA PARTY AND OTHER TALES 


STORIES OF THE 
Unescelled for Supplementary Reading in History. 


HISTORY 


LATE CIVIL WAR 
Kound in Boards, Each 30c., net. 


MES. SANBORN TENNEW’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS, 
(3) Fishes and Reptiles. 

(4) Bees, Butterflies, and Insects. 
These six books comprise 2 most interesting and instructive library of elementary natural history. 
By mai’, 35 cts. each 


(1) Quadrupeds. 
(2) 


Over 500 illustrations. Boards. 


(5) Sea-shells and River Shells, 
(6) Sea-urchins and Corals. 


Any of 
and they will be sent free. 


LEE & SHEPARD Publishers, [0 Milk St., Boston 


the above books sent by mail upon receipt of price. Send for Catalogues and Specimen Pages, 


New Edition. Now Ready. 


Latin Grammar. 


This standard Grammar, as now revised and enlarged, is a complete 
text-book for Latin study. 
For beginners it presents in large type the leading principles of the 
language, expressed as simply as possible to retain accuracy and consistency, 
For advanced study, it presents a full historical treatment of varying 
usages,—a new feature. This historical information is not thrust forward 
so as to perplex young students, but is kept in notes and remarks. The 
latest results of linguistic and syntactical study have been incorporated, but 
without occupying undue prominence. Tbus the book is an indispensable 


repertory for advanced students. 

Prof. Gildersleeve has been aided by Prof. Lodge of Bryn Mawr College 
and other accomplished instructors and scholars, 

The authors have endeavored to shape a work that will serve the student 
from the time he leaves his Primer to the very end of his Latin studies,— 
not requiring to be supplemented by more comprehensive Grammars. 


I2mo. 550 pages. Price, $1.20. 


Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
43-47 E. 10th Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPT., 


352 Washington St, Boston. miw 


THE STANDARD TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


A Monthly Issue of Pedagogical Books which (1) every Teacher OUGHT to have because 
of their VALUE; (2) every Teacher CAN have because of their PRICE. 


Dewspaper. 
These are the best and chea 
appear in the series. and every 


lished. 


Superintendents the country over have written to us: ‘Our teachers need your 
8, and are making heroic efforts to buy them. but really you do not realize how | ag begun in * Le Frargais Pratique.” The book contains short, interesting, carefully chosen, and simply 


book 

much a dollar means to a country teacher. If you could only give us these books | to stories, by modern authors. Each story is followed by grammatical notes and rules 
equally well printed but in cheaper binding.” In on ge | to this demand, we have 

begun this Monthly Series, to include our very best boo 

cloth is from $1.00 to $2.00 a volume. For this series the uniform price w 
CENTS, POSTPAID. They are just as weil printed, op just as good paver. and just as 
strongly sewn, with cloth-strength ned backs, as our regular cloth editions. The differ- 
ence is that they are bound in manilla, and so can be sent by mail at pound-rates, like a 


st books on teaching ever issued. Only thoroughly approved works will 
ook will tave features of its own, including Notes, [llustrations, Topical 
Indexes, Bibliographies, ete., not to be found in editions issued by other publishers. In short our aim 
will be to make for this series such a reputation that the fact that a book appears in it shall be sufficient 
uarantee, (1) that the book is one every teacher ought to own; and (2) 
Eigh pumbers are now ready, and an additional volume will appear each month. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, New York. 


s, of which the —— price 


at it is the best edition pub- 


| 


FOR TEACHING FRENCH. 


Just Published: 


LECTURES FACILES POUR L’ETUDE DU FRANCAIS. 
By PAUL BERCY. 12mo, cloth, 256 pages; $1.00. 
This work has been prepared as a completion of the new and progressive method for teaching French 


Where the most 
difficult phrases occur, they have beeu translated into English, and at the end of the book a complete list 
of the irregular verbs in use and a model of each conjugation is to be found. 
OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
PAUL BERCW’S FRENCH READER. Contes and nouvelles modernes. For advanced 
classes, 12mo, cloth, 831 pp. - - - - - - - - - - 
LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. (New) 12mo, cloth, 196 pp. - . - - - 
LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 100 pp. - - - - - - 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 141 pp. - - 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE (FIRST PART). 12mv, cloth, 292 pp. - - 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE (SECOND PART). 12mo, cloth, 280 pp. - - - - 1 
Introduction price for the above less 20 per cent. discount. Copies sent on eraminatton when desired. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS ON APPLICATION, 
New York. 


Publisher and Importer of WILLIAM R. JENKINS 861-858 6th Ave., 


FOREIGN BOOKS. N.W. cor. 48th 8t., 
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CTOBER tints now glow in flame: ( | ) And of all famous pens nothing has ever been known in Amer 
In admiration, rapt surprise, Q |! ica that has commenced to equal the celebrated EstERBROOK 
To catch the hues the artist tries ; + H t Fatcon Pen No. 048. Everybody likes them, whether in the 
While Esterbrook imprints his name | home, school, or counting-room. 

On pens that tell October’s fame. L | THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° neW‘voRKS*™ 


Why should we trouble ourselves with all the misery that may be involved in pen and ink? Nobody ns 
has time or inclination to indite the lengthy epistles that used to be so acceptable to our ancestors. Few SZ 
people in the present day keep the brief notes that are exchanged. Why not the cleaner and more portable % 
pencil? It is not only much cleaner, but is much easier to use, and therefore infinitely less tiring. The x< 
Dixon pencils are graded in various degrees of hardness, suitable for all kinds of paper or hands. Samples Xx 
worth double the money will be sent for 16 cents if “ Journal of Education ” is mentioned. X 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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EDUCATION. 


Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. | @ 
Chemicals and Chemical ¢6lass Ware. 

Special Apparatus to Order. 
ter Send for Catalegues and Prices. | 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


FORCED 


of thousands of dollars. 


“REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are un¢er the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 
ered it advisable to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly aud satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


This ‘ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve the right to withdraw apy quotation one week after date 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately avd secure circular No. 620, just 
issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furni bing Co ) 


| INVESTIGATE THR QUEEN * ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


Factory and 
Warerooms . 


[ Mention this paper ] 


179-181 Lake St.; Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


QUEEN & CO., 


Inc., 1010 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Numerous World’s 


Fair Awards. 


N. VY. Office, 116 Fulton St 


The 
| Acme 


| of Progress 


| 


in its line is the | 


| | 


LATEST MODEL | 


It has been our endeavor 


in making the little device 


for sharpening pencils 


shown in the cut, to offer 


to the public generally an 


| Remington | 


STANDARD | 
Typewriter 


TO USE THE SAME=—\ 


article that is simple in 


mechanism and at the same 


| A development—not an experiment. In- 
corporates most perfectly many desirable 

improvements into the essential features 

of Simple and Durable Construction for | 


which the Remington is famous. 


“DO NOT turn’ the 


Send for a Catalogue. 


| 
Wycxorr, Seamans & Benepict | 


327 Broadway, New York. S:le Patertees and Manvfacturers 


Sharpener but TURN THE PENCIL" 


Every Sharpener is Fitted with one of our EAGLF STANDARD PENCILS, 


Ke” Mention Fournal of Education and send § CENTS for samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


time clean, neat, and useful. 


thus securing to the consumer a FIRST CLASS PENCIL 
and a Sharpener at a very popular price. 


73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


w 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


and Recitations 7? 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1965) 


iB MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, 1826. 
Description and prieas on apnliestior . 


World’s Food Fair, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 1, to Saturday, Oct. 27. 


10 A.M. to 1OP. M. 


g filled with beautiful exbib- 
8. 


Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in 
United States. 


Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Of- 
ficial Exhibit. 


The Department—Cooking Lectures 
ally. 


Electric Creamery in full operation 3,C00 
pounds of butter made daily. 


Exhibits from Mi¢c-Winter Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 


Russia, Japan, India, Spain, and other For- 
eign Nations represented. 


Finest Exhibition ever given in this cointry 


Admittance 25 Cents. 


12 4¢ 


Patinum 


NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO: 112-114 Lake St. 


Importers and Manuf'rs. 


APPARATUS, 


Microscopes and Accessories. 


N. B.— We offer best facilities to Colleges for duty 
Sree importation. | 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
" Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


’S 
NEW EYE ABSORBED, Our home 


treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced, Pamphlet free, 


Ch 8 8 No hisk. Address TUE LYK, Giens Falis, N. 
& Two fine engravings, 16x19. 
PRESIDENTS All the Preastente with gutographs 
AND and “The Ladies of the White 
House.” 50c. each. Agts, wanted. 
WIVES. PUB. Boston, Mass. 
w 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, noroyalty. Adapted 
mi to City, Village or Country. ceded in every 
fee home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
i ience and best seller on earth. 
| Agents make from $5 to $50 per day. 
Jne in a residence means a sale to all the 
neighbors, Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
m money maker, Write 
& Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0, 


Ware and Fine Chemicals. 


never out of order, no repairi 
mitime. Warrant 
= W.P. Harrison 

tow 


FOR ALL. $75 3 month salary and expen 
ork ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


INK. 


. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 
w 


. 

D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER’, 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
. lete or ifivalid, Compelte gymnasium; | 
takes 6 in. cf floor room; new, scien | 
tific. durable, cheap. Indorsed by | 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- | 
= men editors. and othors now uring it. 
lllustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- | 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
Kast 14th Street, New York. 13teow | 


A LARGE CONCERN 


Offers many advantages to its customers, The magni- 
tude of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and 
simplifies buying by concentrating it in one house. 


A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain, 
and will not risk dissatisfaction by being either careless or grasping. 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


Sor all School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


K | N DERGARTEN | SCH ERMERHORN & CO 
SCHOOL } SCHER! N & 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK.” 


Every Teacher in the country 


SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


Duplicating Copies of 


== SIMPLE, CHEAP, & EFFECTIVE. 


. : Endorsed by over 50,000 Users. 
| goat en an original on ordinary paper, with any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of any type-written manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and samples of work 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


—— LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
j THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS 170, 601 HE. F., 332, 
e and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
Be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
__ Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED PAANT LIFE. 


BY MACLEOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VERY plant possesses three parts necessary 
for its growth, the root, the stem, and the 
leaves. These parts are called the organs 
of vegetation. Have several plants as ex- 
amples before the class, and ask the pupils 

to designate the different organs. Call the attention to 

the fact that the root is underground, the stem springs 
from the root, and is above the ground, while the leaves 

are laced upon the stem and its branches. (See Fig. 1.) 
Plants have other organs, the flowers, from which are 

formed the fruit and seeds; 

but these organs are devoted 
to the reproduction of the 
plant, and have no part in 


he growth. We will talk of them later. The leaves 
being the most prominent of the organs of vegetation, will 
be considered first. Every complete leaf has three parts, 
the blade, the petiole, and the stipules. The blade is 
the main part of the leaf, the flat green portion. The 
petiole or footstalk is the little 
stalk that joins the leaf to the 


Fig 


stem, and the stipules are small leaf-like bodies at the 
base of the footstalk. In some leaves the stipules are 
missing, in others there is no petiole. When all three 
parts are present, the leaf is called complete. (See Fig. 2.) 
When the petiole is missing the blade rests directly upon 
the branch or stem from which it grows. Leaves with- 
out petioles are called sessile, a word that means sitting. 
Fig. 3 represents a leaf of this kind. 

Separate the leaves you have gathered into two groups, 
those that are complete in one group and sessile leaves in 
the other. The leaf blades are crossed by fine lines, called 
veins, and if you will placeyseveral different kinds of 


leaves side by side, you will observe that the veining 
varies greatly. The large, strong veins which form the 
framework of the blades are called ribs, the central one 


being known as the midrib. The very small veins are 
called veinlets. When the veinlets form a regular lace- 
like design, euch as is shown in illustration No. 4, the leaf 
is described as net-veined. When the veins all run in the 
same directiou., the leaf is said to be parallel-veined 
(Fig. 5). 

Now arrange your leaves with reference to their veining, 
all the net-veined leaves in one group, and the parallel- 
veined in another place. Examine those in the net 
veined collection, and you will see that they vary still 
further. For instance, take a maple leaf 
and notice that there are several strong 
ribs which spread out like the fingers from 
the palm of the hand. Such leaves are 
called palmate-veined. These ribs all 
start out from the same place, where the 
blade and petiole meet (Fig. 6). In other 
leaves there is one large vein or midrib, 
and from this the others spring out regu- 
larly on each side, causing the leaf to re- 
semble a quill or feather. Such leaves 
are feather-veined (Fig. 7). 

Tell all you can about each leaf you have 
collected ; its parts, whether it is com- 
plete or sessile, whether net-veined or 
parallel-veined, and if the former, further 
classify it by describing it as palmate- 
veined or feather-veined. 

To add interest to the lesson, let each pupil prepare a 
leaf album, and have it ready before next month’s talk 
which will be about the shapes of leaves. Get a blank 
drawing book or scrap book, and paste in the leaves 
you have gathered, collecting as many different kinds as 
you can find. First press the leaves until smooth, then 
put a little paste on the edges, and carefully place them 
in the book. With care and the exercise of taste, a very 
pretty book can be made, and one very useful in these 
lessons. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[September 7 and 8, 1894.] 
ARITHMETIO. 
1. The two sides of a right-angled triangle are 29 feet 
and 16 feet, respectively. Find the length of the hy- 
pothenuse (correct to two decimal places). 


2. Simplify 


3. Three families of 4, 5, and 7 persons, respectively, 
compose a boarding club. The total expenses of the club 
for the month of June were $201.60. Find the cost per 


week to each family. 
4. Find the total cost of 3,130 pounds of stove coal at 


$5.25 per ton, and 88 pounds of cannel coal at $6.90 per 
ton. 

5. A pupil’s standing in attendance for a term is 
marked 88%, and he was absent 9 days. Find the num- 
ber of days of school during the term. 

6. Required the cost of 18 shares of D. & H. R. R. 
stock at 137, brokerage 4%. : 

7. Find the proceeds of a note for $186 given for three 
months, and discounted at bank the day it was made at 
6% per annum. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give, approximately, the parallel of latitude over 
which the sun’s rays are vertical on (a) the 22d of July; 
(b) the 22d of January. 

2. The valley of the Nile is rainlees except at the mouth 
and the source of the river. (a) What physical features 
make it rainless; (>) explain its productiveness in Egypt. 

3. What natural causes have contributed to make Eng- 
land the leading manufacturing nation of the earth ? 

4, Name the great commercial river of (a) Scotland ; 
(6) Austria; (c) Portugal; (d) Egypt; (¢) England, and 
give the chief commercial city upon each. 

5. (a) Name two islands off the coast of Massachu- 
setts. (b) Locate the island of San Salvador; (c) to 
what company does it now belong; (d) with what his- 
torical fact is it associated ? 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Who commanded the expedition that first dis- 
covered Florida? (b) To what nation did he belong? 
(c) What was the first settlement in Florida ? 

2. (a) Give the ngme of the founder of the colony of 
Rhode Island. (+) What was the colony’s experience 
with the Indians? (c) What was its attitude toward the 
religious belief of its inhabitants ? 

3. (a) What was the cause of the early difficulties be- 
tween the colonies of Maryland and Virginia? (+) To 
what boundary line does the term “ Mason and Dixon’s 
line" refer ? 

4. By the treaty of peace in 1663 between England, 
France, and Spain, what change was made in the owner- 
ship of (a) Canada; (+) Florida; (c) New Orleans and 
the month of the Mississippi ? 

5. Locate (a) Cherry valley; (4) Bennington; (c) 
Valley Forge ; (d) Oriskany; (¢) the Wyoming valley 
and note for what event in the revolution each place is 
famous. 

6. (a) What section of this country was decidedly op- 
posed to the declaration of war in 1812? (4) In what 
kind of warfare were most of our victories gained in that 


war? 
7. Concerning James Monroe, mention (a) the impor- 


tant fact connected with his second election; (4) the lead- 
ing political contest of his administration; (c) the title 
given to his views concerning the acquirement of power 
on this continent by European nations. 


METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Mention processes by the aid of which memory is 
strengthened. 

2. Give a plan for teaching the location of the Arctic 
circle. 

3. In subtracting 37 from 91, describe each step. 

4. In going to and returning from classes and in leav- 
ing the schoolroom children generally form in line. State 
two advantages of this plan. 

5. What care should be exercised in the preparation of 
original work for a class ? 

6. Name three conditions that should be taken into 
consideration in assigning a lesson. 

7. Name three means by which a teacher may produce 
in the pupil a desire to acquire knowledge. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


2. Which branch of the state legislature will be elected 
at the next general election ? 
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OCTOBER —A HAMMOCK REVERIE. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


The yellow leaves above my head are thinning; 
These interlacing boughs will soon be bare ; 
Beyond their network the blue deeps of air 

Beam with soft sunshine, comforting and winning. 

Summer is past, Jeavee fall, but the beginning 
Of next year’s leaves is folded up with care 
In sleeping buds, laid by for spring to wear, 

When warm southwinds shall quicken April's spinning. 

So nature writes for us the leseon large 
Of new life, still uprising from decay, — 

Of circling change that knows no final stay,— 

The ebb and flow on life’s great ocean marge. 

So latent germs, surviving winter’s death, 
Breathe of new life for us, beyond this breath. 


JUST TO BE GOOD. 


agh—enough ! 

O, we who find sin’s billows wild and rough, 

Do we not feel how more than any gold 
Would be the blameless life we led of old 
While yet our lips knew but a mother’s kiss ? 

Ah! though we miss 

All else but this, 
To be good is enough. 


It is enough— 
Enough—jast to be good! 
To lift our hearts where they are understood ; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased ; to smile back in God's face 
With the glad lips eur mother used to kiss. 
Ab! though we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good is enough. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
mente. They are merely the topics of the day.] © 

Presipent G. Srantey Haut: Anthropology is never 
80 large as its name. 


Emma F. Bares, State Normal School, Valley City, 
N. D.: Without cause there can be no result; without 
impression, no expression. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. H. Springfield, Til. : It 
often happens that where the school work is most machine- 
like the statistics make the best showing. 


W. O. Day, Springfield, Mass.: The best evidence of 
the vigorous life of a school system is the ever-increac- 
ing demands to satisfy the natural growth. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. J. Breout, Lancaster county, 
Penn. : Every extra dolfar put into the equipment of the 
school is a fruitful source of strength in the training and 
health of the child. 


Proressor Ricnarp J. Mouton, Chicago: Experi- 
ence in university extension lecturing has led me to adopt, 
48 a rule of thumb, the principle that the logical order is 
‘ure to be the wrong order for exposition. 


Frank T. Baker, New York Teachers’ College : 
Nature study will help children in their appreciation of 
literature, by its enlargement of their sympathies, by 
sharpening their powers of observation, by enriching 
their concepts of beauty, and by its revelation of cause 
and unity in life. 


4 PHASE OF CHILD STUDY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 

Having occasion to wait in the carriage while my friend 
made a call, the other day, I opened my book, which I 
had brought “a purpose,” intending to while the time 
away with Hawthorne's poet pages. The day’s mood 
was in tune with that of the poet, for the April sunbeams 
were showered generously down upon twigs and swelling 
buds. The robin’s song was heard in the maple, and the 
soft breeze prophesied a fuller beauty and gladness yet to 
come. Just the day to visit the old manse, to sit beneath 
the yellow willow branches, or float dreamily upon the 
winding river ; so thought I, as I opened the pages of my 
book. Bat child voices attracted my attention,—boys were 
near, and boys are to my liking. I peeped over my 
shoulder to survey the group. 

Boys naturally group themselves like the bear family 
made famous in fairy lore, into big, middle-sized, and 
little. Birds of a feather may flock together, but boys of a 
size never. The big boy must needs have s.me smaller 
fellow to direct ; the little boy feels himself bigger, even 
when in absolute subjection to the big boy, if he only be 
permitted to keep his company; the middle-sized boy 
partakes of the nature of both. Happily for the all- 
round development of the child, of which the psycholo 
gists write knowingly, the same boy may be either big, 
middle-sized, or little, according as he chooses his mates, 
and so may in turn direct or serve, lead or be led, shout 
orders, or fondly imitate the louder shouts of his leaders. 

These three sizes of boys were represented in the group 
which my stolen glance surveyed. Two-thirds the way 
up a ladder resting against the side of the house opposite, 
stood the big boy of this company, encased in his Satur- 
day suit of blue overalls, which had the effect of increas- 
ing both his apparent size and his power of impressing 
his younger companions. With occasional blows of his 
hammer, which he held, without regard to the principle 
of leverage, close to the iron, he endeavored to fasten 
some wire fencing to the porch as a support for an ambi- 
tions woodbine in the coming summer. This attempt at 
hammering interfered somewhat with his main business, 
which appeared to be that of instructing in the noble art 
of gymnastics the middle-sized boy, who was performing 
feats which required much straining and puffing on his 
part, as his red face frankly admitted. These feats 
caused the eyes of the small boy to stick oat, like crab’s, 
with wonder and admiration, but they elicited from the 
big boy in the blue overalls not even scant praise. 

‘‘Ho!” he shouted, in tones calculated to inform the 
neighborhood of his prowess, “that ain’t nothing; you 
ought to see me at the ‘gym’ bar twice as high as that. 
You ought to see us men use the trapeze. I wish I was 
down there to show you.” 

The small boy was lost in admiration of the hero in 
blue overalls, and the middle-sized boy looked red in the 
face, grasped the iron fence-rod which served as a bar, 
and explained, “‘ This thing’s too high. I ain’t as tall as 
you fellows at the ‘ gym.’ ” 

“You just wait,” said the big boy, who had been com- 
miseratingly watching the efforts of the middle-sized boy 
on the bar, “ you just wait until I drive this nail, and I’ll 
get down and show you how we do at the ‘gym.’” 
With several and sundry badly-aimed blows, he pushed 
the nail into its place, then laid down his hammer, de. 
scended the ladder, carefully hitched up his overalls with 
an air of being used to them, and spat apon his hands pre- 
paratory to exhibiting his skill before the admiring group, 
now increased by several additions of small boys, who 
waited with earnest expectancy. With a look of uncon- 
cern, he seated himself upon the bar, placed his hands in 
a grasping position, keeled over backward, hung his head, 
twisted one leg under the bar, when the boys, middle-sized 
and small, used the opportunity, and promptly belabored 
the blue overalled surface with fist and shoe. The cham- 
pion of the “ gym ” swung too high to drop with impunity, 


his twist closely confined hands and feet, and he was at 
the mercy of the small fry, as was the bull in the fable. 
The boys gave over in due time, and the hero in blue 
recovered his position as they scampered away, laughing 
derisively. To his credit, be it said, that he laughed, too. 

As I drove away, I said to myself, “ If I were out with 
an opera glass inspecting birds, or with a tin can in search 
of flowers, I might take to myself the glory of scientific 
study, and be found in a goodly company. I wonder if 
it is not as scientific, and quite as important as well, to 
observe boys.” 

Child study is attracting much attention in these days. 
It is interesting to note the records and discussions pre- 
pared by both sage and student; to hear the questions 
arising from all sides, and to note the varying lines of 
investigation which the new enthusiasm develops. It is 
not our purpose to discuss the merits of scientific inves- 
tigation, or to question the decision of philosophers Out 
of honest search for truth, some good mast come. Crit- 


ics may question and deride, but the faithful study will 
go on. 


Let us say, however, that philosophical stady is for 
philosophers, and not for the young teachers who have 
not yet learned to recognize the simplest principles under- 
lying their every-day work, nor to read the action of their 
own minds. The child is a complex being ; his every act 
is modified by manifold inflaences. Can the young 
teacher, who has not yet learned to understand herself, 
assume to interpret truly the motive, manner, and result 
of the child’s varying acts, and to record, in statistics, her 
interpretation? Can we give credit to such statistics be- 
fore we are sure of the teacher’s power, experience, and 
judgment ? 

However these questions may be answered, we have no 
doubt that there has been, and always must be among 
wise teachers, the conscious study of child life. Froebel’s 
‘* Let us live with the children” pointed to this sympa- 
thetic study. The fruits of intimate association with 
child life are shown in the tact, sweetness, and gentleness 
which grow as the teacher grows in her work. It is our 
purpose to suggest to young teachers a phase of child 
study, which is not only practical and practicable, but 
which is absolutely necessary to the well-being and devel- 
opment of both teacher and child. It may be illustrated 
by the incident above described. 

Two characteristics of boy nature were suggested to me 
by this and kindred experiences. Boys aspire to be 
men ; they like to consider themselves grown up; they 
imitate their elders in everything, and assume the au- 
thority and manners of older people in the presence of 
their younger playmates. We have all seen abundant 
indication of this truth in our observation of children. 
Shall we ignore it in the schoolroom? Shall we call the 
beginners ‘ babies,” and name the lowest room the “ baty 
room”? Shall we say, “ That little boy at the foot of the 
class may recite,” or pat the eight-year-old upon the head, 
and call him “cunning”? Shall we make the work so 
easy that the child is unconscious of effort, or shall we 
say, “ This is a hard piece of work, but you can master 
it—all the other boys have” ? 

Another suggestion lies in the good nature with which 
the big boy accepted the cudgelings of the little fellows ; 
he enjoyed the joke, indeed. Out of wholesome boyish 
play grows the ability to receive hard knocks without a 
feeling of bitterness or an expression of petulance. I 
fancy that the lessons of the play-ground are worth as 
much to the boy as those of the schoolroom. Do we take 
advantage of them, and rightly interpret them ? 

I cannot forbear relating another schoolroom experi- 
ence, which was very suggestive to me: A little six-year- 
o'd, coming home after the first day of school, was met 
by his mother with the question, ‘“ Well, Frank, how 
do you like your teacher?” ‘ Very well, I think.” 
“Why?” “Well, I think she is restfal.” “ Restful ? 
What do you mean by that?” “ Well, mother,” said the 
child slowly, “she does not make you feel mad at all.” 
The teacher whom the child thus interpreted was an in- 
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stinctive leader of children. 
us wherein her power lies. 
Every day spent in the schoolroom presents numberless 
opportunities for such study of children as these incidents 
suggest. The child’s words and actions teach us of his 
inner life, if we will but faithfally attend. The power of 
interpretation grows out of our sympathy with the child’s 
experience. None of us can afford to neglect these op- 
portunities. We are tempted to add, few of us need ex- 
tend our investigation, for the present, beyond them. 


The child has plainly told 


JANE ANDREWS.—A PEN PICTURE. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 
Late Supervisor in Boston Public Schools. 


(COMPILED FROM Mrs. HOPKINS’ INTRODUCTION TO “SEVEN 
LITTLE SISTERS.’’] 


Perbaps the admirers of this beloved and gifted author 
will be glad of a few words, which shall tell them of Jane 
Andrews herself, and of her way of writing and teach- 
ing, as an old friend and school-mate may try to tell it ; 
and to begin with a glimpse of the happy day when she 
called a few of her friends together to listen to her stories 
before they were offered to a publisher. 

Picture to yourselves a group of young ladies in one of 
the loveliest of old-fashioned parlors, looking out on a 
broad elm-shaded street in the old town of Newburyport. 
The room is long and large, with wide mahogany seats in 
the four deep windows, ancient mahogany chairs, and 
great bookcases across one side of the room, with dark 
pier-tables and centre-tables, and large mirror, — all of 
ancestral New England solidity and rich simplicity ; 
some saintly portraits on the wall, a modern easel in the 
corner accounting for fine bits of coloring on canvas, 
crayon drawings about the room, and a gorgeous fire 
sereen of autumn tints; nasturtiam vines in bloom glori- 
fying the south window, and German ivy decorating the 
north corner; choice books here and there, with an air of 
quiet refinement and the very essence of cultured home- 
ness pervading all. 

It was twenty-five years ago that this circle of congen 
ial and expectant young people were drawn together in 
the room to listen to the first reading of the manuscript 
of ‘The Seven Little Sisters.” I will not name them 
all; but one, whose youthful fame and genius were the 
pride of all, Harriet Prescott (now Mrs. Spofford ), was 
Jane’s friend and neighbor for years. They were all 
friends, and in a very sympathetic and eager attitude of 
mind, you may well believe; for in the midst, by the 
centre-table, sits Jane, who has called them together ; and 
knowing that she has really written a book, each one feels 
almost that she herself has written it in some unconscious 
way. 

I can see Jane sitting there, as I wish you could, with 
her manuscript on the table at her side. She is very 
sweet and good and noble looking, with soft, heavy braids 
of light-brown hair carefully arranged on her fine shape- 
ly head ; her forehead is full and broad; her eyes large, 
dark blue, and pleasantly commanding, but with very 
gentle and dreamy phases interrupting their placid deci- 
sion of expression ; her features are classic and firm in 
outline, with pronounced resolution in the close of the full 
lips, or of hearty merriment in the open laugh, illumi- 
nated by a dazzle of well-set teeth ; her complexion fresh 
and pure, and the whole aspect of her face kind, cour- 
ageous, and inspiring, as well as thoughtful and impressive. 
The poise of her head and rather strongly-built figure is 
unusually good, and suggestive of health, dignity, and 
leadership. 

There she sits looking up at her friends, with her pa- 
pers in hand, and the pretty business-like air that so well 
became her, and bespeaks the extreme criticism of her 
hearers upon what she shall read, because she really wants 
to know how it affects them, and what mistakes or faults 
can be detected. I wish I could remember what they 
said and what Jane said; but all that has passed away. 
I only recall the enthusiastic delight with which chapter 
after chapter of “Seven Little Sisters” was greeted; we 
declared that it was a fairy tale of geography, and a work 
of genius in its whole conception. I remember Jane’s 
quick tossing back of the head, and puzzled brow, which 
broke into a laugh, as she said: ‘ Well, girls, it can’t be 
as good as you say: there must be some faults in it.” 


Bat we all exclaimed that we had done our prettiest at 
finding fault, that there wasn’t a ghost of a fault in it. 
For the incarnate beauty and ideality and truthfulness of 
her little stories had melted into our being, and left us 
spell-bound, till we were one with each other and her. 

I would like to bring before young people who have 
read her books some qualities of her mind and character 
which made her the rare woman, teacher, and writer 
that she was. I knew her from early girlhood. We 
went to the same schools, in more and more intimate 
companionship, from the time we were twelve until we 
were twenty years of age. She was a precocious child, 
early matured, and strong in intellectual and emotional 
experiences. She had a remarkably clear mind, orderly 
and logical in its processes, and loved to take up hard 
problems. She studied all her life with great joy and 
earnestness, rarely, if ever, baffled in her persistent learn- 
ing, except by ill-health. She went on at a great pace in 
mathematics for a young girl ; every step seemed easy to 
her. She took everything severe that she could get a 
chance at, in the course or out of it, —surveying, naviga- 
tion, mechanics, mathematical astronomy, and conic sec- 
tions, as well as the ordinary course in mathematics; the 
calculus she had worked through at sixteen under a very 
able and exact teacher. At the normal school she led a 
class which has had a proud intellectual record as teachers 


Water S. PARKER, 
Supervisor Boston Public Schools. 


and workers. She was the easy victor in every contest : 
with an inclusive grasp, an incisive analysis, instant gen- 
eralization, a very tenacious and ready memory, and un- 
usual talent for every effort of study, she took and held 
the first place as a matter of course until she graduated, 
when she gave the valedictory address. This valedictory 
was a prophetic note in the line of her future expression ; 
for it gave a graphic illustration of the art of teaching 
geography, to the consideration of which she had been led 
by a logical, suggestive, and masterly presentation of the 
subject in the school course. Her ability and steadiness 
of working-power, as well as singleness of aim, attracted 
the attention of Horace Mann, who was about forming 
the nucleus of Antioch College, and he succeeded in gain- 
ing her as one of his promised New England recruits. 
She had attended very little to Latin, and went to work at 
once to prepare for the classical requirements of a college 
examination. This she did with such phenomenal rapid- 
ity, that in six weeks she had fitted herself for what was 
probably equivalent toa Harvard entrance examination 
in Latin. She went to Antioch, and taught ‘as well as 
studied for a while, until her health gave way entirely ; 
and she was prostrate for years with brain and spine dis- 
orders. Of course this put an end to her college career ; 
and on her recovery she opened her little school in her 
own house, which she held together until her final illness, 
and to which she devoted her thoughts and energies, her 
endowments and attainments, as well as her prodigal de- 
votion and love. 


Miss Kate L. Brown h 
early use in the Journal three good articles ready for 


Mr. F. F, Murdock is to write f urn 
of Geographical articles of highest 


FLOWER TALK.—(V1.) 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL FLOWER. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

I introduced the after-supper chat with the query, 
“ Will America have a national flower?” to which the 
professor said, emphatically, “ Yes,” and the botanist, ag 
emphatically, ‘‘ No,” and we all turned to hear what the 
maiden would say. 

“T think not,” she said. “TI do not have much rex 
for the way in which we have gone about it. It is not, 
matter to be settled by the school children, no more yilj 
it be determined by a magazine poem. There is no on, 
to decide the matter. There will be several local flowers 
for awhile. California will certainly use the Poppy, but 
it has no significance elsewhere. Northern New England 
and New York will use the goldenrod, eastern Mass. 
chusetts will worship the mayflower, Pennsylvania yil| 
probably choose the laurel, and the great West will shout 
for the corn, but Colorado will choose the pas que-flower, 
I do not see how there can be any union of sentiment 
unless it should be in some great crisis. It might have been 
easy to have hada national flower born in the years 1861-65, 
but it was not, and there is not likely to be another occ. 
sion soon. I think the botanist is right when he says 
there will be no American flower.” 

In the discussion that followed it was quite apparent 
that she preferred the California poppy, but recognized 
the impossibility of its being selected, because it was not 
known to the country as a whole. Her preference was 
both because of its matchless beauty, as it bloomed in 
richest yellow over square miles of valley and hillside, and 
because it could be connected with a bit of classic tradition, 
the poppy having been created by Ceres while in search 
of her daughter Proserpine, who had been caught up in 
the chariot of the lord of the world infernal while she 
was plucking a daffodil. The maiden drew a beautifal 
picture of the grief-stricken mother finding consolation in 
her sorrow by dropping tears upon the earth that turned 
the grass into brilliant poppies. 

Bat while championing the poppy so ardently, she con- 
fessed that she thought the laurel more appropriate from 
its more centralized and wider growth, and from its more 
significant and classic association. She wondered that it 
had not been early selected by all ardent Americans. It 
is preéminently a plant for wreaths and crowns, and if it 
was selected it would be idealized at once into the crown- 
ing of America as the nation of nations It should have 
been selected at the close of the war, when the soldiers 
came marching home. It was the one appropriate em: 
blem for that hour, bearing, as it does, two equally signif 
cant phases—that of victory and clemency. Never before 
was there the ending of a war that signified more by way 
of victory, and no other ever had its victory so hallowed 
by clemency. 

From the days of early Greece, through Rome and the 
modern nations, hero-god and soldier-chief have been 
crowned with the laurel wreath. It has long been a tr 
dition that the laurel had a charm that warded off all ills, 
and Count de Dunois had it as his emblem, with the 
motto, ‘‘ I defend the earth that bears me.” 

The laurel was dedicated to Apollo, and was created 
by the sudden transformation of a beautifal maiden, #ho 
was so in love with the chase that she would love ™ 
suitor. She was so beautiful that her admirers would 
give her no peace, and when at length one of them po" 
sued her until she was exhausted, she paused by the 
river bank, and pleaded with the god of the river for 
protection. He instantly clothed her with the bark, 
leaves, and bloom of the laurel, and she was idolized by 
the gods for her beauty, and from her branches slo 
could the leaves for wreaths and crowns be taken there 
after. 

The botanist was for choosing the laurel, on the spot, 
as the American emblem, and proposed that the - 
wreath of the laurel with its new significance should be 
worn by the goddess of grand old White Face. 

The maiden attempted to make a plea for the = 
that Edna Dean Proctor has christened, but her — 
were in no mood therefor. She did make 20 — 
weak to be sure, for the goldenrod of her native ¥ 
and for the sweet little wood-flower that hallows 
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memory of the Pilgrims that came in the Mayflower. 
She became quite sentimental in the case of the latter, 
and said that if Americans really prized the memories of 
the Pilgrims, as they claimed, there was here the best of 
opportunity for glorifying them. The arbutus could be 
understood as nothing less than a tribute of the highest 
respect for the forefathers. But when the professor at- 
tempted to rival the botanist, and declare for the trailing 
arbutus, she chilled his ardor by saying that there was a 
serious objection, that it would be wholly unavailable on 
the day that is and will ever be celebrated as Forefathers’ 
day, and so the professor insisted that it should be the 
laurel, and suggested that it was not wholly unfair to 
have the wood of Pennsylvania contribute most largely 
the leaves with which America should be wreathed. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 

China and Japan occupy a great deal of newspaper 
epace just now, and if only we knew more about either of 
these countries, the subject would doubtless be a profit- 
able one for a Timely Topics discussion. The trouble 
is not that the war news is professedly not reliable; that 
the maps are only the skilful approximations of learned 
and practiced cosmographers, who bring together and 
codify the charts of mariners and the observations of 
travellers; that the statistics are largely guesses, which 
could not possibly be corrected or verified. None of 
these factors are of any noticeable importance. All of 
us can imagine an army of Chinese laundrymen, and 
some of us understand what a warship, manned by young 
men such as have come from Japan to stady in our 
American universities, would be like. But it would be 
impossible to try to show school children the peculiar 
factors which have caused and influence the outcome of 
this stragglein Corea. These are characteristics of a peo- 
ple and a civilization unlike anything of which we know. 
Poth China and Japan have great possibilities for the 
foture, and if these are realized, the Corean war of 1894 
is very likely to prove a significant marking point; but 
the fact of the result is about all that can possibly be 
worth remembering. The why will all depend upon 
future developments. 

The geography states some things which it is well to 
know, although it is vastly better to know how the facts 
in the text-book agree with those given in more authori- 
tative sources of information. For statistics, the bright- 
est pupils ean be sent to the Statesman’s Year Book, or 
the Almanach de Gotha, one of which ought to be — 
and probably isn’t —in every public library which is 
used by school children for reference. Other facts can 
generally be found in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
“ Lalor’s Cyclopedia,” or any other similar work which 
signs the names of its contributors to their contributions. 
There are excellent bibliographies in the two cyclopedias 
mentioned, and the library subject catalogue will direct 
the reader to available books. Travellers have reported 
their impressions, and their stories make very entertain- 
ing reading ; but they rarely understand the people, whom 
they only see for a few weeks or months, at most. Much 
of the most usable information about China and Japan, 
as about most other timely subjects, is half buried in the 
magazines, which pupils should learn to use by the aid of 
‘Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature” and the 
American Library Association Indexes.” 

A few geographical facts about China are worth know- 
ing, although, unless one is interested in foreign mission- 
aries in that field, it is hardly safe to say that any of 
them are important. The central alluvial basin, with its 
teeming population, is easily pictured, and it should be 
associated with the fact that a more intelligent husbandry 
would enable the country to support a population consid- 
erably larger than at present occupies it. The outlying 
districts are also capable of making very important addi- 
tions to the world’s food supply. What ought to make 
China and Chinese affairs important to European history 
is the fact that it borders upon Russia, England, and 
France. Whenever India and Siam become less of a 
dead weight to their European administrators, and it be- 
comes possible to utilize the natural wealth of the depend- 
encies of China, these will, presumably, be utilized by 


Europeans. The internal problem, meanwhile, is prima- 
rily one of transportation. Not only is the development 
of the interior agricultural, and to some extent, also, the 
mineral, resources of China prevented by the refusal of 
the people to allow the extension of railways and the im- 
provement of waterways, for which Chinese as well as 
European capitalists are anxious, but this same lack of 
transportation facilities is the real cause of the terrible 
famines which stir the sympathies of civilized readers 
every few years. The development of Chinese trade has 
been helped very greatly, of course, by the European and 
American merchants who have established themselves in 
the treaty ports, but we must understand that they have 
merely traded, in most instances, and that the Chinese 
have themselves furnished the men and the methods, or 
lack of methods, which have met the increased demand 
for the products of China, which came with every addi- 
tional opening for intercourse with the outside world. 
Only once, perhaps, have the Chinese been decidedly 
worsted in their commercial dealings with Europeans, 
and that was when British ships and gunpowder (origi- 
nally a Chinese invention, was it not?) prevented the 
closing of the market for the opium of India. 

Japan is, in some ways, easier to understand than 
China, because it is trying so hard to be like Western 
nations. Yet it is hardly less difficult to secure satisfact- 
ory ideas about one than about the other. Japanese civ- 
ilization is largely an imitation, a wonderfally clever 
imitation, but nevertheless something not natural, and it 
replaces fully as much that was good in the old Japanese 
character, unless signs fail, as the bad which is being re- 
vised into a more civilized sort of badness. Industrially, 
at all events, the change seems to be for the better, and 
Japan is growing richer because of its adapting itself to 
European ideas and wants. 

The underlying trait of the Japanese character, the 
essence of the national religion, is loyalty. This has 
been most remarkably illustrated, if the stories are true 
which come from the island empire during the present 
war. This spirit has kept the people loyal to the mikados 
through an unbroken line for twenty odd centuries, and 
it is the national boast that no subject of the emperor has 
ever tried to seize his throne. Now, when the country is 
at war, the social outcasts and the wealthiest merchants 
force their offerings into the imperial treasury, while 
every one seems eager to devise some means of proving 
the eagerness of his patriotic devotion to his country. 
This idea of loyalty has been the mainstay of Japan 
since 600 B. C., and fortunately for our purpose, it is an 
idea natural to our own young people. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has rested upon the family principle for even a 
longer period. The practical working of the idea of 
filial and parental duty and of obedience to the customs 
of the family principle are most interesting to the pro- 
fessional student, but they become so complicated in ap- 
plication and are so dependent upon a national character, 
of which we know absolutely nothing, that the teacher 
would be very sure of her ground before attempting to 
interest young people, who are apt to ask questions and 
who always interpret things by what they know in their 
own lives, in this almost ideal principle of government. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. How much do you know of the history of education 
in your state ? 

2. How much do you kaow of the history of education 
in the United States ? 

3. To what extent do you know of the history of edu- 
cation in Germany and France ? 

4, Have you ever really studied the history of educa- 
tion ? 

5. What do you know of the school laws of your state ? 

6. Can you tell what states have compulsory educa- 
tion ? 

7. Of how many states can you name the superiu- 
tendent ? 

8. Of how many cities ean you tell the name of the 
superintendent ? 

9. How much do you know of the life of Henry Bar- 
natd? W.T. Harris? G. Stanley Hall ? 

10. About when did Froebel live ? 

11. Name some prominent Americans who were active 
at the time of his greatest influence ? 


_ hiding corn and acorns for the cold weather. 


12. What was the great book of Rousseau ? 

13. What was the great work of Pestalozzi ? 

14. What made Froebel famous ? 

15. Whe are the great kindergartners in America? 

16. What do you know of the life of Horace Mann ? 

17. What are the characteristic features of the educa- 
tional system of Boston ? 

18. Of New York? 

19. Of Philadelphia ? 

20. Of Chicago ? 

21. Who was Maria Edgeworth ? 

22. How old are the normal schools of America ? 

23. What colleges have pedagogical departments? — 

24. Name five leading colleges. 

25. Name three leading women’s colleges. 


OCTOBER JOTTINGS. 
BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


I have gathered a wonderful fall bouquet. Some of 
the asters are still in bloom. Here is the tall slim golden- 
rod which we find along the edges of the wood. Here 
are the scarlet leaves of the woodbine, and the great 
bunches of crimson sumac berries, 

See my little bunch of fringed gentians. I found 
them by the brook in a sunny spot that Jack Frost had 
not entered. Near by I found the last cardinal flower of 
the season. Have you found the bottle gentian? Have 
you heard the little legend about it? 

Once to the Angel of Birds, far up in the rippling air, 

From low on the sun-loved earth, the Angel of Flowers breathed 

& prayer : 

** Four plames from the bluebird’s wing and I’ll make me some- 

thing rare.’’ 

Four plumes from the bluebird’s wing, as far to the South he 

flew! 

The Angel of Flowers caught them up as they fell in the au- 

tumn dew, 

And shaped with a twirl of her fingers this spire of heavenly 

blue. — Edith M. Thonias, 

Have you noticed the wonderful color in the autumn 
leaves? What makes them turn? Compare the red of 
the sumac leaves with that of the blackberry vine. 

There is a bush of poison dog-wood. You thought it 
was sumac? No. Do you see the berries are white in- 
stead of red, and the leaf petioles are red, even in sum- 
mer, when the leaves are still green. We can admire the 
wonderful color of the leaves, although it. will not be safe 
to pick them. 

Let us stop and get some of these long sprays of bitter- 
sweet berries. They will open in the house, and will 
look‘beautiful all winter. We will twine them over our 
pictures. 

The bright red berries on the black alder bushes are 
beautiful also; but it will not pay us to gather them, for 
they will soon fall. We will leave them for the birds. 

Did you see that squirrel ? How fat he looked. Each 
cheek was stuffed with nats. He is getting ready for 
winter. 

Boys and rquirrels like Jack Frost. 

The blue jays are preparing for winter too. They are 
They will 
not put all their supplies in one cupboard; but will put 
only one or two in a place. The blue jays in this 
way have started many little oak groves. They hide 
the nuts in the ground. The snow comes and cov- 
ers them up. The warm spring suns melt the snows, and 
as they melt and trickle down into the ground the little 
acorn is kept moist. Then you know what will happen, 
and if Mr Blue Jay looks for his acorn next spring, he 
may find a little oak tree in its place. 

Jack Frost has been here! He has opened the chest- 
nut barrs. He has nipped all the little summer flowers, 
so that they are pinched and faded. 


The nights are cool and frosty ; but it is warm at noon. 

In the barns great piles of corn are waiting for the 
husking. To-morrow evening Farmer Brown is going to 
have a husking party. From far and from near neigh- 
bors and friends will come. They will gather in the 
great barn. It will look very pleasant in the lantern 
light. All will work busily until the corn is busked. 
After the work is over they will see what Mrs. Brown 
has spread on the table in the house. They will be hun- 
gry enough to do full justice to her fine cooking. After 
the supper I think the young folks will have a dance on 
the great barn floor, while the older folks talk over the 
crops and the weather. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Keer the blackboard clean. 
Tue spelling match is a class. 


To what country did each of the following authors 
belong ? 


Victor Hugo. Schiller. 

Sir Walter Scott. Homer. 

Henry W. Longfellow. Chaucer. 

Josephus. Shekespeare. 
CLASSIFY. 


William Lloyd Garrison. 
George Bancroft. 

John A. Logan. 
Jefferson Davis. 

Henry W. Longfellow . 


Francis Parkman. 
James Rassell Lowell. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
Robert E. Lee. 

Major André. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTEBOOK. 


Tere is comparatively little return made for the 
time given to the study of each state in the Union in 
geography. 

There are nine states in the Union with no city of 20,- 
000 inhabitants or upwards—Vermont, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. 

There are nine states with no city of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, nine others with but one such city, and four others 
with but two. These latter are: Maine, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, and Washington. 

Massachusetts has twenty cities of more than 20,000 
population, while Virginia and half the states of the 
Union besides have no more. These are: Virginia (3) ; 
two each, Maine, Nebraska, Colorado, and Washington ; 
one each, New Hampshire, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Oregon ; none, Vermont, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. 


A HANDFUL OF NUTS. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


Let us lay them on the table before us, and take a 
good look at them. How different they are. Here, 
side by side, are the delicately-colored almond, fit to 
grace a prince’s table, and the homely peanut, the 
children’s favorite. Big English walnut, elegant pecan, 
and smooth hickory nut survey each other from opposite 
sides of the group; while in the centre sticky butternut 
and hardy acorn remind us of glorious autumn days and 
equirrels feasting on their branches. Some day we, too, 
will crack their hard shells and enjoy the sweet meat 
within, but this time they are to explain to us their struct- 
ure and tell us stories of their growth and development. 

The peanut shall have its turn first. But what kind of 
a nut is this? Our botany says, “A nut is a hard, one- 
celled and one-seeded, indehiscent fruit, . . . usually 
produced from an ovary of two or more cells with one or 
more ovules in each, all but a single ovule and cell having 
disappeared during its growth.”’ Peanuts, however, grow 
in dry, fibrous pods, each containing one, two, or three 
large, nearly oval seeds, the so-called nuts. When the 
papery brown coat is removed from the seed, how like a 
bean it is in shape and appearance, and still more like one 
when we separate its two halves, which are the thick 
cotyledons, and disclose the delicate leaves of the plumule 
lying between them. The resemblance is a lawful one, 
too; the peanut plant is only an erratic member of the 
pea and bean family, which chooses to ripen its little pods 
in the ground, and the nuts themselves are only seeds, 
while true nuts are fruits. 

Here is an oriental favorite, the creamy-brown almond, 
with its porous shell slightly curved on one side and on 
the other extended in a broad wing. This outer shell is 
thin and easily cracked, splitting off from a brown, veiny, 
wrinkled inner shell, which is also brittle and has little 
points ecattered along its ridges. A long, elliptical scar 
at the base shows where it was attached to the branch. 
Let us break open the inner shell and remove the large 


kernel, which is again a perfect seed, readily separable 
into the two cotyledons, with a tiny plumule between them. 
To see the plumule one must split the kernel at the large 
end, when the cotyledons will separate, showing the tiny 
bud hanging upside down at the small end of the seed. 
But what is the meaning of this position? The seed is 
not erect. No, the seed is inverted, but it grew down- 
ward from the side of the ovary instead of upward from 
the bottom, so that the pointed end of the seed with the 
orifice is brought next to the apex of the nut; and as the 
tip of the caulicle, or young stem of the embryo, always 
points toward the orifice, the plamule, and indeed the 
whole embryo, must appear upside down. ; 

The almond does not belong toa nut-bearing order, but 
to rosacese, which includes so many fleshy fruits, and to 
the same genus with the peach, plum, and cherry, the 
types of the drupe or stone fruit. Now that we think of 
it, the inner shell of the almond is not unlike a peach- 
stone, and this resemblance gives us the key to its whole 
structure. In place of the rich, juicy pulp of the peach, 
the almond has only the dry outer shell, while the inner 
shell is a brittle stone. Then this, too, is not botanically 
a nut, but a kind of dry drupe. 

These next ones are three closely related nuts. First 
and largest is the English walnut, its satin-lined cavity 
filled by the thick, wrinkled, two-lobed cotyledons, sepa- 
rated by a thin, papery ingrowth from the outside. Be- 
side it is our common walnut, the fruit of the shag bark 
hickory, much smaller, bat making up in sweetness what 
it lacks in size, its crumpled cotyledons tightly walled in 
by the numerous partitions of its bard shell. From the 
banks of Western and Southern rivers comes this smooth, 
brown, olive-shaped pecan nut, whose delicious flavor 
makes it a general favorite. Its cotyledons are less crum- 
pled, more regularly folded, and only slightly two-lobed, 
while its incomplete partitions are thin and brittle, with a 
soft, red layer upon them. In all these the caulicle is at 
the top, not, as in the almond, because the seed hangs from 
the side of the ovary, but because it stands erect upon the 
bottom. All have, too, an outer shell, or husk, which 
splits off when the nut is ripe. Reference to the accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 1) of a green 
butternut, picked early in July, will 
make the stractare clearer, not only 
of the butternut, but of the three last 
mentioned, which are members of the 
same family. 

The ovate nut (Fig. 1) is crowned 
by brown and withered calyx lobes 
and tiny petals, both of which are in- 
dicated at /, since it is impossible to 

% distinguish them in the figure. It is 
"Yaa july. 3, evident that the calyx tube is joined 
t0 the ovary through its whole length, 
petals; 8, stigma. and must unite with the pericarp, or 
seed-vessel, in forming the shell of the ripened nut. 
When we turn to one of last year’s butternuts and break 
off the brittle husk and the fibrous portions connected 
with it, from the sculptured and furrowed black shell 
within, we at once exclaim, Here is another dry drupe, 
like the almond! Yet with the resemblance there are 
several points of difference. While the almond is formed 
from a simple pistil of only one carpel, the butternut is 
formed from a compound pistil of two cells, and can be 
shown to be even now two-celled at the base. In place 
of the two ovate, closely appressed cotyledons forming one 
compact body, the kernel, as in the almond, we find in 
the butternut the two broad cotyledons hanging from a 
thick, pointed body, which includes both their petioles and 
the fature caulicle of the young plant. The shape of the 
whole embryo and the separate cavities in which the 
cotyledons are lodged are easily seen in sections made by 
cracking the nut from the apex downward, striking it 
fairly on the top with blows directed from the different 
sides in turn. These sections will also show the thick- 
ness of the shell and the smoothness of its inner surface, 
in marked contrast to the rugged outside, as well as the 
partition that makes it two-celled at the base, while the 
process of making the sections will afford convincing 
proof of the hardness of this particular shell. Yet, after 
all comparisons are made, it must be acknowledged that 
the butternut and its allies, with a good deal of the nut 
about them, enough to give them properly that name, 
have a little of the drupe as well. 


It is impossible to leave the butternut without calling at. 
tention to the glandular hairs on the half-grown batternut, 
one of which is so beautifully represented in : 
Fig. 2. When a thin section of the form- 
ing shell is made with a razor and laid on or 
the stage of she dissecting microscope in 
a drop of water, these hairs are shownas 
transparent stems with rounded tops, that 2-— Giandp. 


lar 
in some lights appear yellowish brown. sUrtace 
‘The cross partitions on the stalks indicate seen under 


secting micro. 


that they consist of chains of cells, and scope; ¢, a sit, 

° Ps le cel! cont 
their granular appearance is due to ing granularpre 
grains of protoplasm. Each of the hairs jacent tien 
secretes its own little drop of the sticky liquid tha 
makes these nuts so disagreeable to handle, and all i 
gether form the plushy carpet still remaining on last 
year’s nuts. 

But here, at last, is a nut pure and simple, the sturdy 
acorn. This has no trace of outer husk or fibrous pulp, 
but fulfils every requirement of the definition with which 
we started. From an ovary imperfectly three-celled and 
having two ovules in each cell is formed a hard indehis. 
cent fruit, with its single cell 
completely filled by one large 
seed. Our acorn (Fig. 3), which 
is that of a red oak, was picked 
g----C in the later part of August, when 
F the deep green of the nut con- 
trasted finely with the brown col- 
oring of the broad cup. The 
cup (c) is only another name for 

size; ¢, cup. the closely packed circles of little 
scales, now become hard and woody, that formed an in- 
volucre at the base of the flower. 

Let us open one of the nuts by making an incision with 
the point of a knife around the large scar at the base, and 
then cutting off the thin woody rind, the green layer 
under that, and the thick, fibrous, silky lining of the 
whole. These inner layers are not present in the ripe 
nut, its only covering being the thin, woody shell. At the 
centre we find the large, lobed seed, which seems to have 
pushed out wherever it could make room by crowding the 
others to the wall, and bears little resemblance to the per- 
fect acorn of the autamn. Some of the acorns picked at 
this time have little remnants of the two obliterated cella ; 
in others no traces of them can be seen. The one seed 
that survives rises from the bottom of the cell, but the little 
stalk by which it is attached runs up its side. Splitting 
the seed, we find it separates into two cotyledons, between 
which, at their apex, hangs a bit of # plumule, head down- 
ward, easily detected by its greenish color. And this 
plumule might have become the germ of such a magnifi- 
cent oak as that on which it grew,—a tree whose branches 
spread over a circle roughly estimated at sixty feet in 
diameter. Yes, and just such possibilities were hidden 
away in every other of our “ handful of nuts,” and that is 
why we have given so much time to them. 


OBSERVATION OF EVERY DAY PHENOMENA. 
Outline used in the New Jersey Normal School at Trenton. 


I. Winds :— 
Idea of temperature. 
. Thermometer, use. 
Temperature of winds. 
Force of winds. 
. Indications of weather-vane. 
. Effect of different winds. 
. Prevailing winds. 
- Local deflections of winds. 
II. Moisture :— 
1. Clouds, mist, dew, frost, rain, snow, hail. 
a. Position. 
5. Quantity. 
c. Time of greatest abundance. 
d. Change in form. 
e. Change in size. 
f. Effect on temperature. 
2. Evaporation. 
a. Experiments. 
6. Experience. 
c. Influenca of temperature. 
d. Effect on temperature. 
3. Condensation. 
a. Experiments. 
b. Experience. . 
c. Capacity of hot and cold winds for moisture: 
d, Effect on temperature. 
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San :— 
1. Position. 
2. Course. 
3 Length of day and night. 
a Shadows. 
Inferences. 


4 Characteristics of each season. 
a. Moisture. 
b. Temperature. 
c. Prevailing wind. 
1V. Soil :-— 
1. Kinds. 
2. Effect of water. 
3. Effeet of frost. 
4 Influence of slope and organic matter. 
V. Trees :— 
1. Recognize and name trees in school grounds. 
Deciduous. . 
3 Evergreens. 
4 Uses. 
VI. Directions :— 
Cardinal directions. 
Cardinal points. 
Compass use—earth as a magnet. 
Meridian in Trenton. 
VII. Moon :— 


1. Appearances. 
2. Position. 


3. Time. 
4, Direction of travel. 


VIII. Constellations. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN. 


BY FRANK W. SMITH. 
Westfield (Mass.) State Normal School. 
I.— Principles. 

(a) Plans for teaching a foreign language are most 
consistent and logical when based on the method which 
best gives one a knowledge of his vernacular; and the 
more nearly a pupil can be placed, in the study of a 
foreign language, under the conditions which give him a 
mastery of his own, the more natural will be his develop- 
ment and the safer and more rapid his progress. 

(b) These principles are of uniform and universal ap- 
plication, adapting themselves to both ancient and modern 
languages. 

(c) Whatever the age of the language student, method 


and order of development are the same, the main differ- 
ence being that a more mature student passes more rap- 
idly from one step to another. 

(@) Language does not come from or through gram- 
mar, but grammar from language. Grammar is an ab- 
stract subject, and not only requires more maturity on the 
part of the pupil, but presupposes a practical grasp of 
language before he approaches it. 

(¢) In studying Latin the pupil is to put himself into 
such relations to the language as to gain a knowledge and 
appreciation of it, and attain (1) language power, which 
includes wider range and greatar power of expression, 
taste, and accuracy in the choice of language, greater 
appreciation of the value of order in determining the 
real force of a sentence, greater appreciation of the force 
of English words from a knowledge of their sources and 
history, and in general a wider literary culture from con- 
tact with new authors and styles and the ability to inter- 
pret them appreciatively; (2) facility in Latin work, 
that is, a ready command of vocabulary and mastery of 
sentence forms and ability to apprehend the thought im- 
mediately without the mediam of translation. 


IT.— Didactics 

The teacher, after determining the first authors to be 
read, should collect all the common forms of sentences, a 
namber of favorite sentences of each form, giving special 
attention to idioms, all the regular and necessary forms 
of words, a vocabulary of single words and phrases which 
will be of the most immediate and practical service, the 
common phases of life treated in these first authors and 
the words, idioms, and sentences used in describing them. 
This material should then be arranged systematically, so 
that one sentence-form will follow another naturally and 
logically, and around the sentence-forms the various 
language elements— words, word-forms, idioms, ete., 
should be systematically grouped. Each sentence-form 
thus carries with it a hundred, perhaps several hundred, 
different sentences, all built up on the same general plan, 
and involves many words and phrases, several noun, verb, 
and adjective forms, and, perhaps, a number of odd 
words — it carries with it, in fact, a block of language, 
not isolated, but intimately connected with other blocks. 
In arranging details of order each singular form should 
be followed by its plural at once, so as to complete each 


SIOUX CITY CHILD STUDY. 


Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City is having some valuable records made of the pupil’s “ chief characteris- 
tice,” which is in line with the most progressive child study of the period. The effect upon the teachers will be as 


good as upon the school. 


Mr. Kratz is a man who will make the most of records that come to him. 


THE RECORD. 


Building Date 


Pupil’s Name 


Age Grade Health 


Nationality 


Temperament (nervous, equable, sluggish, etc.) 


General Ability 


Bight (good or defective, state defect) 


Hearing (same as sight) 


lst MontuH.| 3p MONTH. |5TH MONTH.|7TH MONTH.|/9TH MonTH. 


1, Observation (excellent, medium, poor) 
Mey (excellent, medium, poor) . 
2. Memory 
Thought (excellent, mediam, poor) . 
5. Imagination (vivid, medium, weak) 


Thought (strong, medium, weak) . > 


Leading Feeling Torough Which to Govern 
5. Self-Control (excellent, medium, weak). . . 


7. Sense of Right (excellent, mediam weak) . . 


Use of Language (excellent, medium, poor). . 
Subject of Deepest Interest. . . 


Chief Characteristics (timidity, recklessness, etc.), . 


Fill out the blanks at the top of sheet, except Temperament and General Ability, the firat week ; the remaining 
blanks during the first month, as soon as the characteristics called for can be learned. Where words are enclosed in 


parenthesis as, “‘ Excellent,” Mediam,” Poor,” etc., E., 


M., P. can be used in blanks. 


Add to the record bi-monthly any changes which may be noticed under any of the characteristics called for. If 


none ean be noticed, then the space can be left blank. 


The principal object sought is to lead teachers to stady each pupil as an individual, note his characteristics, and 
thus be able to plan for and attain definite results, and to secure the proper development of the individual pupil. 


idea as soon as possible, and, for the same reason, each 
active should be followed by its passive complement, ete. 
Again, it is well to choose concrete words first as the sim- 
plest for teaching purposes. It is, however, of the ut- 
most importance that these various langaage elements be 
taken up systematically in the order of importance, each 
being well mastered before another is introduced. A 
natural method does not imply promiscuous work nor 
sanction confusion. 

In teaching we mast appeal first to the ear, then to the 
eye, then to practical application ; this for better success 
in pronunciation and in deference to the natural order. 

We mast begin with a complete sentence of the sim- 
plest form and learn the pupil first to grasp this sentence 
as a whole, then to master its parts and their relations in 
a practical way. We cannot, if we are true to a scientific 
conception of the subject, work from word or paradigm — 
which are formal, indefinite, incomplete, and, in a 
sense, lifeless objects —- to the sentence, but from the sen- 
tence to its elements; and here not in a general way, but 
by all legitimate language means — object lessons, collo- 
quia, translation of connected pieces carefully graded to 
meet the pupils language acquirements at different 
periods, rapid board practice, memorizing and repeating 
stories, retroversion and composition, brief talks (in 
Latin) on different subjscts by both teacher and pupil, — 
by all these means the pupil is to be taught to grasp in- 
stantly and directly sente-ce-form aud the words and 
phrases involved, and to grasp as wholes, like single 
words, the memory-sentences selected for each sentence- 
form. These various elements thus become a real part 
of his language life. He is becoming in a very practical 
way his own dictionary and grammar. 

Uther sentence forms and their language elements are 
to be mastered after the same general plan. Some sen 
tence-forms usually postponed till later may, by this 
method, be taken up early, thus permitting a surer and 
more natural mastery of the language forms involved. 
Present participle, infinitive of indirect discourse, peri- 
phrastic forms, etc., fall into line here. But it is ever 
the thing, not the name, that is to be mastered in these 
lessons. 

In connection with this work, moulding board, drawing, 
and mechanical construction will give opportunity for 
talks in Latin and for practical application of knowledge, 
as all the work may easily be done in Latin. Thus may 
be vividly illustrated castra, agger, oppidum, vinea, etc. 
This will add life to the language. 

It is very important also to make much use of con. 
nected Latin from the very outset, this with special refer- 
ence to training in the direct apprehension of Latin 
thought and for purposes of translation. This Latin 


~ should be so adapted to the pupil’s acquirements that he 
- will feel a sense of mastery and power, and take a genu- 


ine delight in his work. The pupil’s work here should 
tell on his language power in his mother tongue, for the 
chief end in view is language, not the Latin Janguage. 
At present the query, whether many schools are not en- 
couraging illiteracy, is a very pertinent one. 

Results of such a language method cannot be meas- 
ured, but, so far as they can be compassed with figures 
and statement, they should be these for the first year’s 
work : — 

1. A large vocabulary of single words — (1,000—1,500). 

2. A large vocabulary of phrases and idioms. 

3. A large number of favorite sentences from Latin 
authors. 

4. Facility in translation, with considerable ability to 
translate at sight. 

5. Appreciation of order as a language force. 

6. Direct apprehension of Latin thought — ability to 
think in Latin. 

7. Translation of at least a hundred pages of connected 
Latin. 

All this means a large economy of time and power. 

The work of succeeding years will proceed in the same 
lines and by the same general method bringing new ac- 
quirements in all the elements of language power noted. 
Special features in the different authors are to be taken 


up in the same spirit. Reviews here and elsewhere may 
be summarized in Latin orally or in writing by teacher 
and pupil. 

We need texts arranged for supplementary reading. 
With proper means, it is safe to say twice the usual amount 
may be read. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 4, 1894. 


EveninG schools are in many places doing admirable 
and well-graded work. 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold will be one of the JouRNAL’s 
leading contributors this year. 


In so far as you make your pupils self-reliant in any 
subject, you have done for them the great work for 
which the school exists. 


In the Rhode Island letter of last week the names of 
Howard, Rich, Meader, and Mowry, grammar principals, 
were unaccountably left out in the “ make up.” 


Cant is bad enough in the pulpit; it is worse in the 
school. There is no place where downright sincerity is 
more needed than in the schoolroom and in educational 
gatherings. 

Tue time for the arbitrary in teaching has passed. 
Let the individual judgment have greater play. There 
can be no educational authority in an age and country of 
such marvelous progress as ours. 


Iv is amusing to see an out-of-the-procession character 
setting up “limits” to the right of the state to educate 
children and youth, The wonder is that there are maga- 
zines foolish enough to print such trash. 


Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater normal 
school, is to write for the JOURNAL a@ series of twenty- 
Jive articles upon nature study in grammar schdéols. 
The series is to begin soon and run regularly. 


Goop roads will help the rural schools directly, and 
the indirect benefit through the increased prosperity of 
country towns will be beyond estimate. Let every 
teacher help forward the campaign for good roads. 


Mr. Searex at Los AnGELEs. — It is cause for uni- 
versal rejoicing that Superintendent P. W. Search, recently 
of Pueblo, has been elected superintendent at Los Angeles 
for a term of four years, at a salary of $3,000. It means 
that progressive men are in demand; that a man who 
makes a reputation on advanced work is the man whom 


some city is sure to want. All honor to Los Angeles for 
calling Mr. Search at an advanced salary; she will be 
rewarded by having the best of service for her schools 
and for the city. 


THE news editor, in the issue of September 20, re- 
corded what seemed to come on good authority the item 
that the principalship of the Cook county normal school 
had been tendered Dr. W. T. Harris. Superivtendent 
Bright writes that Colonel Parker is likely to be reélected 
to the place so long as he will keep it, which settles the 
matter to the great satisfaction of the educational public. 
Some one upon the county board seems to have tendered 
the position to other leading educators, which now ap- 
pears to be an empty honor. One long huzza for Colonel 
Parker, who is at last at peace in his position. He has 
fought a good fight and deserves his victory. 


APPRECIATION. 


It is not often that the editor prints the letters of ap- 
preciation that cheer him in his work. There is a satis- 
faction that no one but an editor can understand in the 
oft occurring notes of appreciation that come from those 
who become friends only through his pages. Here is a 
note from a high school principal whom he has never 
seen, but who has been a constant reader of these pages 
for several years. Sach words make labor light : — 


EDITOR JOURNAL OF EDUCATION : Permit me to compliment 
you on the very interesting and instructive number of the JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION of September 20. That one issue is worth 
many times the paltry sum that represents a year’s subscription. 
I do not see how teachers can do without so helpful an educational 
paper. I have been a constant reader of the JOURNAL ever since 
I began to teach, eight years, and whatever of success and profes- 
sional zeal I may have acquired has been greatly stimulated by a 
reating of the JOURNAL. It is absolutely indispensable to me in 
my work. J. F. SMirTa. 
FINDLAY, O. 


MASSACHUSETTS’S MUSEUM. 


The Old Bay State has certainly taken the lead edu- 
cationally once more. She is to have an educational 
museum in elegant apartments. In the new state house 
four rooms, two of them among the largest rooms in the 
building, have been set apart for this purpose. Here 
will soon be on exhibition all the best products of public 
school work that are capable of being shown in a muse- 
um. The best work from the World’s fair will form 
the basis, but this will give way as fast as later and 
better results are produced. This is not to be a musenm 
in the sense that it is to be the receptacle of fossilized 
methods, but rather the exhibition room of a laboratory, 
in which are to be seen the best samples of what is being 
produced to-day. This is one of the great educational 
advances of the state, and will do much to make the 
good contagious, to make the average progressive work 
approach the highest standards. There is nothing of the 
kind in the country on so broad a basis with such a 
clearly defined purpose. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


The twentieth annual report of the minister of state for 
education in Japan was issued during the past summer, 
giving the statistics for 1892. These show that out of a 
census population of 41,696,847, the number of children 
of school age is 7,356,724, of whom 55.14 per cent. are 
under instruction. There are 14,071 school districts, in 
which 4,056,262 pupils have completed the full school 
course in the last few years. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast to our conditions, in 
the report, is in the matter of female education. In the 
19 national government, 23,216 public, and 2,140 private 
schools, above the elementary grade, there are 62,555 
male and 4,267 female teachers, and 2,298,311 male and 
987,391 female pupils. Much the same proportion holds 
of the elementary schools. 

Americans are most numerous among the foreign in- 
structors, numbering 132, against 67 English, 30 French, 
16 German, 3 Rassian, 3 Italian, and 1 Chinese. There 
seems to be a tendency towards the development of 
special schools, with an accompanying reduction in the 
number of those in which the standard elements of educa 
tion are taught. The foreign languages are not studied 


as generally as they were a few years ago, even English 
having fallen from favor, while ‘in many schools the 
second foreign language has been replaced by such sy}. 
jects as agriculture or commerce.” This is the natural 
outcome, according to a writer in the Nation, “ of the 
enormous expansion in late years of the Japanese lan. 
guage, in vocabulary at least, by the coinage of new terms 
expressing modern and scientific ideas.” 

Most of the exemptions from school attendance are 
explained by poverty, 497,000 boys and 1,086,000 girls 
and by illness 91,000 boys and 160,000 girls. 


ENDJRSEMENT OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


State Superintendent J. F. Crooker deserves the grati- 
tade of all friends of the summer school movement for 
his hearty and specific endorsement thereof. Too often 
school officials hesitate to commend some of their best 
allies simply because of the element of private enterprise, 
Mr. Crooker says : — 


“ Within a few years summer schools for teachers have become 
numerous, popular, and efficient. They have not had the recogni- 
tion from the school authorities of the state that they have deserved. 
Carried on by private enterprise, almost or quite without financial 
retarn to those who manage them, frequently, perhaps generally, 
at a loss, it is time for them to have such encouragement as this 
department can properly give. These schools are of two classes: 
those whose work is chiefly professional, subject-matter being a 
minor part of the work, and those which deal wholly, or nearly a0, 
with subject-matter, their direct object being to assist in preparing 
teachers to pass the uniform examinations. There are quite » 
number of the latter class of schools, the largest being the one at 
Owego. These schools have done much good, and should be en- 
couraged, but care should be taken in recommending teachers to 
attend summer schools to see that they attend that kind of school 
which best meets their needs. 

‘* There is in this atate only one summer school of the clase first 
named, the National summer school at Glens Falls. This school 
has been established for ten years. Most of the instructors are of 
national reputation, and the best in their respective lines of work 
that there are in the country. This is a school, not for those who 
are working to secare a certificate, but for those who have already 
had some experience in teaching, and who are ambitious to rise in 
their profession ; for those who are teaching in ungraded schools, 
and are debirous of fitting themselves for the work of a graded 
school ; for those who have charge of grades and wish to fit them- 
selves to become the head of a department, or to take charge of a 
school; for principals who wish to become superintendents; for 
superintendents who wish a survey of the latest educational thought 
that they may go back to their schools and inspire their teachers; 
in a word, for those who have already been fairly successful and 
wish to go higher. The students of this school have come from 
every state in the union, and from every grade of school, from the 
wayside rural achool to the college. Wherever you find bright, 
capable teachers who are desirous of advancement ia their calling 
you will do them a kindness by advising them to attend this school. 

** This department most earnestly urges you to use your ipfla- 
ence with your teachers to secure their attendance at such one of 
the various schools named as in your jadgment will best meet their 
needs. Teachers cannot afford to work on year after year without 
having the inspiration that some one of these agencies will furnish, 
no matter what their acquirements. It is hoped that by a mutual 
effort great progress may be made during the present school year, 
and an impetus gained that will not soon be lost.” 


What is here said of the Glens Falls summer school 
is equally true of the Martha’s Vineyard summer school, 
and, to a degree, of many others. All honor to the 
official that does not hesitate to speak out thus vigor 
ously in commendation of institutions that are doing 
much for the scholastic and professional advancement of 
teachers. 


EDITOR'S OHIO LETTER. 


Ohio has, nominally, suffered as much as any state in 
the Union from partisan politics in school matters, bat 
practically she has not felt the evil effects so much 88, 
theoretically, she should have done. This is due largely 
to the characters of the men. There are many cities 1 
the state in which the school boards are elected for polit 
cal purposes, and the superintendency is a political plam. 
There are cities in which a board insists apon knowing 
the politics of every applicant for a teacher's pos!t0™ 
down to the humblest woman in a primary school. Whe 


a board changes polities the assumption is that the sup 
intendent will be changed. ; 
As a matter of fact, however, this signifies very little. 
Nowhere else is the schoolmaster courtesy greater 
Ohio, and the cases are rare in which a superinte? 
either politics] faith will allow his name be a 
against a successful man in service ; 
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that have happened there is said to have been some ap- 
parent good excuse therefor. Indeed, there are few men 
who have been disturbed in their piaces because of politics, 
and many of the men whose political inflaence is most 
pronounced are really among the most skilful and profes- 
sional superintendents. 

Speaking of supervision, the men in the large cities are 
well known, of course. Cincinnati has at the head W. 
H. Morgan, of whose life-long and varied educational ser- 
vice the JOURNAL has spoken recently. He has been 
connected with the schools in every conceivable capacity, 
as pupil, teacher, member of school board, or superin- 
tendent, ever since he was five years of age. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Morgan are of schoolmaster stock. At the 
recent celebration of his long term of service it was said 
that thirty-seven relatives of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan had 
been or were now teachers. He is an efficient adminis- 
trator, giving to the entire department a business-like air 
and an intensely practical turn. 

Cleveland is now changing its administration from that 
inaagurated by Judge Draper to that of the philosophical, 
pedagogical expert, Superintendent Jones of Indianapolis. 
There have been no better schools in spirit or results in 
this country than those which have been developed under 
his direction at Indiana’s capital. Never was more ex- 
pected of any man than of him at Cleveland, and there 
will be no disappointment. At Columbus, Superintendent 
J. A. Shrawm continues an earnest but quiet and progress- 
ive work, reforming rather than revolationizing methods, 
but securing results at every point. At Toledo, Saperin- 
tendent Compton continues to hold the city in the fore- 
front among the five or six leading cities in America in 
aggressively progressive methods. He was one of the 
very first in this leadership, and he has maintained his 
position through all rivalries. Of Colonel White’s work 
at Dayton I have already spoken at length in a previous 
letter. 

Springfield has been sadly afflicted with two-year super- 
intendencies of late, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the end of this régime is at hand. At Hamilton, Mr. C. 
C. Miller, Mr. Corson’s predecessor as state commis- 
sioner of education, is having an energetic and enjoyable 
service, continuing to make himself felt in the educational 
councils of the state, as when at the head of the schools. 
At Canton, Mr. J. J. Burns, one of the brightest men in 
the profession in this or any other state, is entering upon 
his seventh year. Coming North at the close of the war, 
he entered upon school work here, and at Chilicothe, 
Dayton, Canton, and in the state commissionership he 
has been one of Ohio’s ablest representatives for a quarter 
of acentury. Frank Treudley of Youngstown has taken 
advance ground in matters of school policy, placing his 
city and himself easily at the front in several particulars. 

J. W. Zeller of Findlay has been at the helm seventeen 
years, which makes him one of the veterans in. service, 
though still a young man. He has been in institute work 
every summer, so that he knows the state and is known 
by the state better than almost any other man. Bat W. 
W. Ross of Fremont is the veteran, having been in that 
one place for twenty-eight years, which is one of the long- 
est terms of service, if not the longest, in the United 
States. It is left for A. C. Dual of Urbana, who retired 
last year, after a service of thirty-eight years, to distance 
all competitors, to make it, indeed, impracticable for any 
one to enter the list against him. 

Mr. Bonebreak of Mt. Vernon, who succeeded Super- 
intendent Shrawm when he went to Columbus, is one of 
the state board of examiners, is secretary of that body, 
is & much-in-demand institate worker, and has a first- 
class system of schools. H. N. Mertz of Steubenville has 
been long in the service. He is recognized as one of the 
lirst half dozen men in the state, and is highly regarded 
by the educational men of the country. Mr. Andrews of 
Marietta is also a man of excellent parts who has put his 
schools in first-class running order. Mr. Jones of Bellaire 
is perhaps the most insistent upon having the latest meth- 
ods of any in the state. He has probably attended more 
summer schools and investigated more of the progressive 
measures than any other Ohio superintendent. Mr. Ham- 
ilton has been at Bucyrus for eighteen years, which is 
one of the half dozen long terms of service in the state. 
J. H. Snyder, who has been at Tiffin for four years, has 
made a name asa courageous leader, being, so far as I 
can learn, the first and practically the only man to take 


advantage of the free text-book law. J. W. Knott of 
Mansfield, although but two years in service, seems to be 
securely in the saddle, with a successful course before 
him and the schools. 

Superintendent Cox of Xenia, eighteen years in service, is 
one of the strongest men of the state, vigorous in thought, 
heroic in spirit, indefatigable in labor, commanding the 
highest respect at home and abroad. He is always in 
attendance upon local and national associations, and influ- 
ential everywhere. Superintendent Jones of Massillon is 
a clear-headed, earnest, thoughtful leader, always in de- 
mand by associations and institutes. Superintendent 
Morris of Alliance is one of the few imported men, coming 
from Pennsylvania three years ago to succeed Mr. David- 
son. He took a prominent place from the first, and his 
teachers are among the most professional in the state. 
Mr. McInnis of Defiance is another importation, having 
come recently from Michigan. He has been heartily re- 
ceived, and both the man and his work are much appre- 
ciated. 

Arthur Powell of Marion is a leader among a large 
class of young men who are pushing rapidly to the front. 
A persistent student, a progressive administrator, a clear 
thinker, a good talker, his five years at Marion are 
bearing fruit in exceptionally good schools and an envi- 
able reputation. Mr. J. E. Shiver, who followed C. C. 
Miller at Sandusky City four years ago, has done his full 
share to place the schools of northwestern Ohio in the 
front rank. Superintendent Greenslade of Lima has had 
ten years of opportunity, which he has improved, showing 
how much it means to a city educationally to give a man 
a working basis in point of time to develop ideas. Superin- 
tendent Fraunfelter of Akron is one of the men who ap- 
preciate the privileges and responsibility of directing the 
schools of a generous-spirited people. Sebastian Thomas 
of Ashland is an independent, thoughtful, hearty leader 
in his own and neighboring counties. 


B. F. Hoover of Lodi is a well-balanced, manly, ear- 
nest teacher and superintendent, who knows how to secure 
good teaching. He has probably inspired as many young 
teachers to the accomplishment of their best work as any 
man of his years in the state. Superintendent Lowry of 
Seville is a keen ani vigorous business man, combining 
talent and taste for active school work. His success in 
both fields challenges admiration. Mr. Kennedy of 
Medina is admirably adapted to administer the schools of 
the classic county seat, that has given the world Edith M. 
Thomas, Annie Bronson King, Lucy E. Tilly, and many 
other writers of attractive prose and fascinating verse. 
Mr. Franks has helped to make Fostoria, through her 
schools, one of the, brightest towns of the state. Mr. 
Sanor, who has recently gone to East Liverpool, has de- 
lighted the town by the spirit and intelligence with which 
he has entered upon his work. G. C. Maurer of New 
Philadelphia has made rapid strides in popular favor, 
locally and in educational circles. He is so clean-cut in 
his judgments, so suggestive in his counsels, so enter- 
prising in his spirit, that he is sure of substantial advance- 
ment. 

It is impossible to recall all the men that I have come 
to know, and of whose work I have learned in a regular 
mid-summer institute life in Ohio and a mid-winter lec- 
ture tour. Undoubtedly, I have omitted comment on 
some one of whom I know best. There are a dozen 
royal men in Hamilton county, among whom are C. S. 
Fay, F. P. Dyer, I. P. Cummins, I. L. Frisler, C. F. 
Dean, A. B. Johnson, S. T. Logan, E. W. Wilkinson, 
and S. T. Dial, of each of whom I ought to speak ; but 
how can I, when each has worked so heartily and 
unitedly to make his the banner county of the state, as 
I have elsewhere said? I ought to speak of M. E. Hard 
of Salem, who maintains for the city the reputation won 
under the leadership of that grand old man, Dr. Henckle ; 
of Sharkey, who has made the schools of Eaton shine ; of 
Plank, of Wadsworth ; of Shoemaker, Knight, Kerr, the 
Cosgroves, Hubbell, and a host ef other good fellows that 
cluster about Cleveland; of Focht, Oberlin, Henier, 
Eldredge, Douglas, Gilham, Syler, the Sloss brothers, 
and all that set of ardent men and women who keep 
Stark county at the forefront ; but it is out of the ques- 
tion. One would need to keep a note-book to refresh his 
memory — as I do not — were he to pretend to speak of 
all the men whom he comes to know and to enjoy in 


educational pilgrimages. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


If Superintendent P. W. Search of Los Angeles does not have 
his head turned by the universal praise of the press, the profession, 
and the public, he will do well. 

There are 1,120 Harvard students in the Memorial Hall Dining 
Club and more than 500 others on the waiting list, few of whom 
can be admitted. The Harvard enrollment is 3,300. 

Webster’s International Dictionary has been adopted as the 
standard for the government printing office, Washington, by the 
new administration, T. E. Benedict, public printer. It is now 
twenty-five years since the original Webster’s dictionary was 
adopted as the government standard. This was in due time ex- 
changed|for Webster’s Unabridged and in 1890 for Webster’s Inter- 
national, and this has been re-selected by the new public printer. 

Local directors of nature study in making up their manuals and 
guides for teachers most, in the nature of the case, select their mat- 
ter largely from the work of the masters, like A. C, Boyden of 
Bridgewater, W. S. Jackman of Cook county normal, and Miss 
Arnold of Minneapolis, and it is no humiliation to acknowledge 
indebedtness to those from whom one borrows. It is not fair to 
them to omit such acknowledgment. It is probably through 
thoughtleseness that one omits such recognition, 

Mr. Walter S. Parker, the newly elected supervisor of the Bos- 
ton schools, has been one of the most successful of her principals 
for many years. He is a Dartmouth graduate, taught with eminent 
success in Sherborn, Medfield, Bridgewater, and New Bedford. 
He came to this city in 1871 as a submaster in the Dwight. He 
was early promoted to the principalship of the Bennett school, and 
then transferred to the Everett, which is one of the best positions in 
the city in reputation and delightful surroundings. He has always 
occupied an enviable position in the opinion of the school board. 
He resides in Reading, where he ie one of the most influential citi- 
zens. No lawyer, physican, or business man occupies a higher 
position in public regard. As a speaker upon educational themes, 
he is greatly in demand and always acquits himself creditably. 


THIS AND THAT. 


I wouldna gie a,copper black 
For ony mon that turns his back 

On duty clear ; 
I wouldna tak his word or note, 
I wouldna trust him for a groat, 
Nor lift an oar in any boat 

Which he might steer. 

—Mrs, Barr. 


Bismarck has a colossal physical frame. 

Walt Whitman societies are among the reigning fads. 

Richard Harding Davis’ books are in high favor with the French, 

Mrs. Browning read Homer in the original when she was ten 
years old. 

Hans Von Biilow, the world-renowned pianist, recently died [in 
Cairo, Egypt. 

‘*Thanatopsis ’’ has been called the greatest poem ever written 
by a boy of sixteen. 

Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire is said to be the best whist 
player in the senate, 

Japanese graduates of Cornell University have organized av 
alumni association at Tokyo. 

In is not generally known that the present Pope in his younger 
days was an ardent Alpine climber. 

Constasce Fenimore Woolson, the novelist, who recently died in 
Venice, was born in Claremont, N. H. 

Lord Tweedmouth, father of Lady Aberdeen, wife of the gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, died at Bath, Eng., March 4. 

Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris’ eldest son is now seventeen years of 
age. He will complete his education at Oxford University. 

A Chinese encyclopzdia, which in the Chinese comprises 5,020 
volumes, is about to be added to the library of the British Museum. 

Baron James Hannen, eminent English jurist, born, 1821, died, 
London, 1894, was president of the commission that tried Parnell. 

Van Beneden, born in Belgium, 1809, died at the University of 
Louvain, 1894, was one of the most eminent medical zodlogiste of 
the world. 

Professor Edward Frénny, French acientist, born 1814, died, 
Paris, 1894, was the author of the recently published ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of Chemistry.”’ 

Verney Lovett Cameron, African explorer, who learned through 
a heroic expedition of the death of Livingstone, has recently died 
in Bedfordshire. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, born, Eogland, 1828, died, 1894, was 
for more than a quarter of a century director of the great National 
Museum, South Kensington, of which he was one of the founders. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich, whose ‘‘ Ungaarded Gates, and Other Poems’’ 
is aunounced by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is about starting on a 
journey around the world. He will turn his experiences to literary 
account. 

William Robertson Smith, who was removed from his professor- 
ship of Oriental languages in Aberdeen College in 1881, and hon- 
ored with a professorship at Cambridge in 1883, has recently died 
in London. 

It is said that Conan Doyle will not read from his own stories, or 
recite the adventures of his famous detective characters during his 
American lecture tour; that his principal lecture will treat of 

‘©The Younger British Writers.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for - 4 mea we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


AN INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 


That enterprising Western paper, the Minneapolis Tribune, of 
August 12, has a well-written communication signed by Newell 
Lovejoy, giving an account of a visit to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
at Beverly, which begins as follows :— 

**T¢ was Dr. Holmes who came to Lowell one night, many years 
ago, to lecture in place of Rufus Choate, who, for ‘some reason, 
was not able to keep his engagement. Choate was a very big man, 
and the doctor rather undersized. He began his remarks by saying 
that he could hardly be expected to fill the place of Mr. Choate, 
but that he would try to rattle around in it.’’ 


This is all right except as to the occasion of the famous remark 
about rattling around in the place of Mr. Choate. I was present 
and heard the remark at the only time that, I presume, he ever 
said it. It was at the commencement at Dartmouth College in 
1858. The following lines from the life of Mr. Choate, by Samuel 
Gilman Brown, president of Hamilton College, will explain the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Choate’s absence: “He was under an engage- 
ment to address the alamni of Dartmouth College at their triennial 
meeting in 1858, and had made a partial preparation, but at the 
last moment was obliged to give it up, and betake himself fora 
few idle and wearizome days to the seaside.”’ 

I remember the occasion well. Great expectations had been 
awakened respecting the addre:e which Mr. Choate was expected 
to deliver, but the disappointment was greatly alleviated by the 
announcement that Dr. Holmes, ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’’ was to take his place. His address was a masterly pro- 
duction on poets and poetry. At the after-dinner exercises, Hon. 
Salmon P. Chase of Ohio presided, and Hon. John P. Hale of 
New Hampshire, Dr. Holmes, and others spoke. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


SEEN IN THE AUTUMN SKIES, 
MARS, STARS, AND ECLIPSES OF 8UN AND MOON. 


The subject of most interest and importance in the astronmical 
world, during the next two months, is Mars, writes an astronomer 
in the New York Mail and Express. The fiery planet is in oppo- 
sition to the sun on the 20th of October, but already the telescoper, 
of professional and amateur alike, are at work trying to solve some 
of the problems with regard to this, in many reepects, most inter- 
esting member of our solar system, our own earth only excepted. 
Is Mars inbabited is, of course, the question most often asked, and 
suggestions as to the possibility of communication with our neigh- 
bor are welcomed, no matter how impracticable or absurd they may 


be. Mars and Venus are the two planets which present the most — 


points of resemblance to things terrestrial, and on this score we are 
jus ified in saying that if life does exist on any of the planets, it 
probably does on these two. Venus is surrounded by such a dense 
atmosphere that only occasional glimpses of its surface can be ob- 
tained through the clouds. With Mars, however, appearances have 
been made out which very closely resemble land and water, the 
continents and seas of the earth. 

When Schiaparelli in 1882 announced the discovery of a net- 
work of straight lines covering the supposed continent of Mars, and 
joining the seas, and which he, for the want of a better name, 
called canals, his account was received with general incredulity. 
Since that time, however, his discoveries have been confirmed by 
other observers and the most prominent ‘‘ canals” are now named, 
and as well known as the other features of the surface of the 
planet. Although the charting and observing of these strange ob- 
jects has gone steadily on, theories as to their real character are as 
vague and unsatisfactory as ever. The opposition of 1894 is ex- 
pected to throw more light on the subject, and for the present it is 
better to withhold judgment. Observations have been made since 
May 31 at the Lowell observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., and the re- 
sults obtained so early in the season justify the expectation of some 
remarkable discoveries from this observatory, so favorably situated 
with regard to climate, 

The most careless observer cannot fail to recognize Mars in the 
eastern sky, between nine and ten o’clock, during this month. It 
is the most conspicuous object in that part of the heavens, and its 
remarkably red color, combined with its brilliancy, will surely at- 
tract attention. The fiery appearance of Mars at favorable apposi- 
tion has been so intense as to cause alarm among the uneducated, 
and indeed its appearance on these September evenings is striking 
enough to create popular interest. Mars is in apposition October 
20, and at that time is some 40,500,000 miles distant from the earth. 
This is 5,000,000 miles farther away than at the apposition of 1892, 
but this year the planet is so much more favorably situated for 
northern observers as to make up for the increased distance. The 
planet is slightly nearer the earth on October 13 than when in 
opposition. Both September and October are good months for 
Marsian observations. 

A partial eclipee of the moon will take place on the evening 
of the 14th of this month. It will be visible all over North and 
South America, the western portions of Europe and Africa, and the 
eastern portion of the Pacific. Only about one-fifth of the moon's 
disk will be obscured at the middle of the eclipse, but it will make 
an interesting sight. The shadow will first appear at the north 
point of the moon, and will pass slowly over the northern portion 
of the disk, from west to east, in one hour and fifty-two minutes. 
The time of the phases, in Eastern standard time, are as follows: 
Moon enters shadow, 10.36 p. m.; middle of eclipse, 11.32 p. m. ; 


moon leaves shadow, 12.28 a. m. Eastern standard time is about 
four minutes slower than New York time. Sharp-eyed observers 
may notice on the upper part of the disk a faint and gradual shad- 
ing an hour before the moon enters the earth’s shadow. This is 
the penumbral shading. The moon enters the penumbra at 8.59 
p. m., and leaves the penumbra at 2.04. m. Lunar eclip:es are 
not considered of nearly so much importance as solar eclipses 
among astronomers. Many dates in chronology, however, have 
been fixed by the records of lunar eclipses. The date of the Chris- 
tian era is determined by a lunar eclipse which took place on the 
night before Herod died. 

A total eclipse of the sun is scheduled for the twenty-eighth of 
this month, but it will be invisible in the United States. The path 
of totality passes across the Indian ocean, and a partial eclipse will 
be visible in Africa, Persia, Hindostan, and Southern Australia. 
There will not be a chance to see that most wonderful and awe-inspir- 
ing phenomencn of a total eclipse of the sun in this country until May 
27, 1900. Then the path of totality will traverse the country from 
Louisiana to Virginia. The eclipse of the sun on the 28th of Septem- 
ber makes the fourth eclipse of the year. The greatest number of 
eclipses which can come in one year is seven, and the least number 
is two, but the former case is very rare indeed. It quite often 
happens, however, that seven eclipses in a year’s time take place, 
and the subject is only mentioned here to show that the two eclipses 
of this month begin a series of seven in one year, as follows: Sep- 
tember 15, 1894, moon; September 28, 1894, sun; February 24, 
1895, sun; March 11, 1895, moon; March 20, 1895, sun; August 
20, 1895, sun; and September 4, 1895, moon.—Springfield Re- 
publican, 


THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


The master's face is wrinkled now, 
His thin, dark bair is turning gray ; 
Deep furrows of the unseen plow 
Are on his forehead. Who can stay 
The clock of time, and make it slow, 
And lengthen out his holiday ? 


His ears are dull, his eyes are dim, 

He bends beneath a load of years; 
With feeble step and faltering limb, 

He gropes along a vale of tears, 
And soon the bell will ring for him 

A summons for the heavenly spheres. 


He is a good, old faithful man, 
Worn with hard study, toil, and care; 
His head was ever sound to plan, 
His heart another’s grief could share. 
‘* Each one should do the best he can,’’ 
He wrote in copy round and fair. 


The old schoolhouse is standing now, 

O’ergrown with moss, upon the green, 
And the inhospitable bough, 

That furnished rods, looks bare and mean, 
It shivers in the winds that blow, 

And whispers of things that have been. 


A fountain sparkles from the hill, 
Adown the rocks the waters race, 
And fancy deems the tricklin ¢ rill 
A tear-stream on Dame Nature’s face, 
For school is out, and some are still, 
And this is a deserted place. 


We who survive are pupils yet, 
How many teachers we have had : 
Prosperity and scathing debt— 
Masters that made us poor and sad ; 
Affliction, that made faces wet, 
And hope and joy that made us glad. 
—New York Ledger. 


POINTS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 


A dry eye means a hard heart. 
Brown eyes are the most kindly. 
A pouting upper lip indicates timidity. 
Black eyes are the most rash and impetuous. 
An open mouth is a sure sign of an empty head. 
Very full cheeks indicate great digestive powers. 
A projecting under lip shows malignity and avarice. 
Pointed noses generally belong to meddlesome people. 
Blue eyes belong to people of an enthusiastic turn of mind. 
Large eyes in a small face always betoken maliciousness. 
Narrow, thin nostrils indicate small Inngs and low vitality. 
Power of language is indicated by a fulness beneath the eyes. 
A retreating chin is always bad; it shows lack of resolution. 
If the forehead be shorter than the nose, the sign is of stupidity. 
Oblique eyes are unfavorable; they show cunning and deceit. 
An oblique mouth is a bad sign; it indicates a crooked char- 
acter. 
English-speaking people have the best foreheads and brows. 
A ateely-blue eye is often the sign of a merciless disposition. 


Fine hair generally betokens native good taste and intelligence. 
Large, wide-spreading nostrils show ample lungs and good health. 
Short, thick, curly hair is an indication of great natural strength. 
Very tightly closed lips are usually found in secretive characters. 
Freckles, like red hair, are an indication of an ardent tempera- 
ment. 
A long forehead indicates intelligence ; a short forehead activity 
The ridge of the perfect nose should be broad and straight. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


THE MOTTO OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
When did Massachusetts find her motto ? Cc. 8. 


A remarkable bit of history hangs on the answer to this query 
To the colonists in Massachusetts, during the eighteenth century, few 
names were more precious than that of the old hero-martyr, Alger- 


non Siduey, who was executed on Tower Hill, December 7, 1678 


His “ Discourses on Government”? were first printed in 1408 re. 
printed in 1704 and 1751. Thomas Hollis, an English geutler., 
memorable for his attachment to civil and religious liberty, was . 
great admirer of John Milton and Algernon Sidney. He repub. 
lished the works of Sidney in 1772 in a fine large volume, and jost 
before his death, which occurred in 1774, he presented a handsome 
collection of English books to the library of Harvard College, 
Among them, probably, was a copy of his reprint of Sidney’s works, 
Under an excellent portrait of Sidney, which forms a frontispiece 
to this volume, is found the following note, in old Roman capital- 
letter type : — 

At the time when Mr. Algernon Sidney was ambassador at the 


court of Denmark, Monsieur Terlon, the French ambassador, had 
the confidence to tear out of the book of mottoes in the king’s 
library this verse, which Mr. Sidney, according to the liberty 
allowed to all noble strangers, had written in it : — 

Manus be, inimica Tyrannis, 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 

Though Monsieur Terlon understood not a word of Latin, he was 
told by others the meaning of that sentence, which he considered ag 
a libel upon the French government, and upon such as were then 
sitting up in Denmark by French assistance or example. 


What more natural or reasonable than that Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, et alii, when a motto was wanted for the infant 
state, should copy this excellent sentiment from that identical yol- 
ume of Sidney’s works, which had been presented to the library of 
Harvard College by Thomas Hollis ? W. A. M. 


SENDING CABLEGRAMS,. 


There is a popular impression that cablegrams are sent by hand, 
as are telegrams, and that they are received in a dark room by sig- 
nale that flash upon a screen. Such used to be the method of their 
transmission, but that has now been superseded by a bett>r one. 

It was found impracticable to transmit printed characters. The 
four vertica! or nearly vertical lines that make our M could 
not be sent, but two horizontal lines, thus——, could be; and, 
after all, the marks that are set down for this and that sound of the 
lips and vocal organs are wholly arbitrary. Two horizontal lines 
are just as appropriate for the sound represented by the thirteenth 
letter of the alphabet as four nearly perpendicular ones, and 
they answer the purpose just as well when all know what is 
intended. 

In devising practicable signs for the letters two systems were 
made. One of these systems is in use throughout al! America and 
Canada, and the other systems throughout the remainder of the 
world. The United States and Canadian lines, therefore, stand 
apart from all other lines in the world in the matter of a telegraph 
alphabet. 

The difference between these alphabets is solely in the employ- 
ment of the epace between parts of one and the same letter. For 
example, the letter Y is. . There are four points, or dots, 
but they are separated by aspace. That is the American Y. It 
was rejected by the Europeans on the ground that it would be liable 
to confasion with parts of preceding or following letters, and 
—.— — put inits place. ‘As a matter of practice, however, no 
more mistakes occur with one system than with the other, while 
the American has the vast advantage of being about twenty per 
cent. shorter, and, therefore, to that extent faster. Other letters in 
which the systems differ are F, J, L, O, P,Q, R, X, andZ All 
remaining letters are alike in both.— Harper's Young People. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


Mr. G. A. Cadwell of New Britain has taught both algebra and 
geometry in the upper grammar grade for three years, getting the 
start of the professional “enrichers.’? He made a success of it, 
and believes it not only practicable, but profitable and advisable. 
There is no loss from other subjects, and the gain is positive. He 
goes to Taftville next year, and will repeat the work, which is 0 
longer experimental. 


FAR FETCHED. 


The following will serve to illustrate the unique answers which 
sometimes gladden, or sadden, the heart of the hard-working peda- 
gogue : 

Teacher (reading) — 


‘* The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And all the loved spots that my infancy knew.’ 


What is meant by ‘‘deep-tangled wildwood” ? 
Tommy (thoughtfally and slowly)—Did the boy have scraps 
ELEANOR Root. 


BON-BONS. 


As she was unable to make a clear analysis of the subject, 
teacher told her to give, in reciting, the facts that catch the 
eye. The next day she was asked to characterize Cardinal — 
She replied: ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey was very rich, and the minister ) 
Henry VIII. He hada large number of robes, and wore slippers 
studded with diamonds.’’ 


Mary had just begun mythology and ancient history. 
answers were very original, and caused even Miss Davis, a 
nified teacher, to smile. When asked, one afternoon, to mane 
instructor of Aristotle, she confidently replied, Pluto.” 
other occasion she declared that Rome, in the early days, ** a . 
fully guarded by sentimentals that continually walked 
city walls. A. F. CaLpwet 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Marrer, Erner, AND Motion. By A. E. Dolbear. 

407 pp- Price, $2.00. 

This is a revised and exlarged edition of Professor Dolbear’s ex- 
position of the factors and relations of phyeical science,’ which 
in ita two years of influence has already done more than any other 
single factor, it ia probable, to extend the knowledge of the modern 
theories regarding the physical basis of all matter. Besides revis- 
ing the text ae it first appeared, correcting some minor mistakes, 
and makiog clear portions which have been shown to be a trifle 
doubtfal, Dr. Dolbear has written three new chapters, giving his 
readers the benefit of his best thought and study daring the inter- 
yening period. In these he brings together the evidence that ‘all 
the characteristic properties of matter are due to energy embodied 
in various forms of motion,’’ the assumptions which have to be 
made in explaining physical phenomena, and the relations existing 
between physical and psychical phenomena. Professor Dolbear 
bas the thorough command of English and the consummate mastery 
of his science, which are together needed, to enable him to express 
the latest and deepest traths of the physicists, clearly and definitely, 
in language which is the common property of intelligen readers. 
Not only does this work stand alone as a text-book in the science 
of physical theory, but it is an exposition of the subject admira- 
bly saited to meet the needs of every one who wishes to com- 
prehend the present position and the trend of thought upon 
the problems of physics. Incidentally, Professor Dolbear brings 
out the great thought which, it is easy to see, is beginning to 
make itself felt smong all scientific scholars, and especially 
among those who are teaching science, which is to make the 
outcry against ecience, as a destroyer of our religious beliefs, one 
of the most curious mistakes of the present century, as looked 
back upon from the next century. In the words of the preface to 
this volame: ‘* Ia whatever direction one pursues physical science 
he is at last confronted with a physical phenomenon, with a super- 
physical antecedent, where all physical methods of investigation 
are impotent. There must have been some other agency radically 
different from any physical energy we know, and independent of 
everything we know, which was capable of producing orderly phys- 
ical phenomena by acting upon the ether; for a homogeneous me- 
dium could not originate it. Some philosophers call this antece- 
dent power the unknowable, others call it God.’’ 


GINN & CO., Boston. 


Guimpsks AT THE Wortp, By Fannie D. Ber- 
gen. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

Mrs. Bergen knows and loves flowers as she does children, and 
she has a taking way with her in her attempts to help children 
know and love flowers as she does herself. These twenty-seven 
lessons are genuine talks with the pen, and theolder people are 
charmed by her style as well as the little people 

If this book could be in the hands of every child at some time 
between the fourth and seventh grades and be read in the class as a 
regular reading lesson, the teacher and children talkiog abont it, 
securing so far as possible the specimens about which they are read- 
ing, it would give many delightfal glimpses into the plant world. 

It is the nearest approach we have had to those masterpieces in 
nature literature which Asa Gray gave us in ‘‘ How Plants Grow”’ 
and ‘ How Plants Behave.’’ 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEw York. 


History of Mopern Times. By Victor Duruy. 
Translated by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 540 pp. Teachers’ price, 
60, 


1 60. 

Henry Holt & Co. are rendering historical students a very con- 
siderable service, and one which they will not be slow to ap reciate, 
by presenting in an English version some of the strongest and most 
useful work of the French masters of historical writing, the men 
who are real historians, because they are not merely students. This 
translation of Da. ny’s ‘‘ History of Modern Times’’ has been made 
by Professor Grosvenor, who has taught French at Amherst, and 
history at Smith College. In the course of the work he has added 
some few notes, which the text or the needs of American readers 
rendered advisable. Of the work itself, covering the period from 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, to the beginning of contempo- 
raneous history in the great outbreak of 1789, this is scarcely the 
place to speak. Victor Duruy has an assured place among histori- 
cal writers, and in this work heis at his bast. His thorough knowl- 
edge of details, and broad and comprehensive grasp of the underlying 
principles and motives which give to the reading and study of his- 
tory its truly edacational value, are here combined with a consum- 
mate mastery of the art of setting forth his narrative so as to 
attract and hold the interest. This ie, every way, a worthy form 
for a work, which is one of the classics of historical writing. aud a 
book which many who would hardly care to undertake in its original 
form will be glad to possess in our vernacular. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New YorK. 


LecturEs AND AppressEs. Nature Series. 
Volume II. Geology and General Physics. By Sir William 
Thompson (Baron Kelvin), P.R.'S., LL D., D.C.L., ete. With 
illustrations. 

It is absolutely useless to attempt to give our readers any ade- 
quate idea of these twenty lectures, both keen and vigorous. 
There is nothing like them in the country. America will probably 
never produce jast such a volume as this, though England pro- 
daces many that are closely akin to it. An address after this order 
18 a8 valuable to the scholar who reads as to the popular audience 
that listens. The only service we can render our readers concern- 
ing it is to give the sabjects of these rich addresses : ‘‘ Protection 
of Vegetation from Cold,” ‘* Refutation of the Doctrine of Uni- 
formity in Geology,’’ ‘* Geological Time,” ‘‘ Geological Dynamics,’’ 
- Review of Evidences of the Physical Condition of the Earth,” 

Geological Climate,’ Temparature and Fiuidity and Rigidity 
of the Interior of the Earth,’’ ‘ Polar Ice-caps,’’ ‘‘A New Astro- 
nomical Clock,’’ ‘* Dissipation of Energy,’’ ete. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


Diary or a Boston Sonoon Girt or 1771. Written 
by Anna Greene Winslow. Edited by Alice Morse Earle An- 
‘que cloth. 120 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Miss Earle studies early New England history with a woman's 

Patience, « student’s perseverance, a specialist’s enthusiasm, and a 

scientist’s genius, Her ‘Sabbath in Puritan New Eogland”’ is a 

historian’s masterpiece, but this latest gift to an admiring audience 

“ ® greater surprise as a revelation of her historical research than 

®ny other work from her pen. The least interesting and important 

Part of the book in many respects is the diary itself. Others might 

have stumbled upon that, might have appreciated it and secured its 

Publication, but who else could have furnished her ‘‘ notes’’ with a 

charming array of connections between this twelve-year-old girl’s 


diary and the social, religious, and political life of the years that 
ushered in the revolutionary war. a 

Anna was a Nova Scotia girl, boarding in Boston, and at- 
tending the city schools. At twelve, 123 years ago, she wrote a 
hand that is as clear as type. She attended a writing school and a 
sewing school, the two classes of schools that were the most popular 
and most emphasized in that day. It is evident, all the way 
through, that this phase of manual training and the art of writing 
were both highly appreciated. Boys and girls attended the writing 
schools together, which has not been supposed to be the case. 
There were more than 200 pupils to one master, but he was forced 
to get an assistant. Money was much inflated even then, but all 
that was paid the assistant, a man, an expert teacher, was $500 a 
year. In every way the book is a delightfal contribution to history, 
and to school history especially. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York. 


Aw Enauisa ANTHOLOGY FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON 

Edited by John Bradshaw. 509 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This selection from the poetry of the English language was prepared 
by Professor Bradshaw to take the place of the “ Golden Treasury,’”’ 
in order to provide undergraduates at the University of Madras with a 
selection which should more fally represent English poetry in all 
its aspects. Its success in meeting the requirements at Madras 
has led the publishers to offer it, in its fourth edition, to English 
and American teachers. The pieces selected are not confined to 
poems which could be inserted entire, but many choice portions of 
the longer poems of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Dryden, 
and others are included. The arrangement is chronological, the 
pieces being placed ia the order in which they were written, so far 
as this ig known. There are some few bibliographical notes, but 
no effort is made at biography or at critical comment. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
Taree 1n Pouirics. By John Kendrick 

Bangs. 82 pp. 50 cents. 

Here, in the always fresh Black and White series, the Harpers 
have given us one of the cleverest, brightest, sharpest parodies on 
American political methods and practices which has appeared, rival- 
ing the hardest hits of our foreign visitors in ita honest recognition 
of, and insight into, what is showing up everything in the very best 
of good-natured acceptance of what can’t be helped, yet showing on 
every page the American self-satisfied feeling, that while things are 
avowedly bad, they don’t very much matter, and can’t do very 
much harm, after all. It is evident that Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs has been in politics, and it is jast possible that he may be a 
Mugwump. 


NEW ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY, LAncasTER, PA. 


Tae Stupents’ Guipe To GENERAL LITERATURE. 
By Elizabeth Carpenter. Eleven cards, 7x9 inches. $1.00. 
Miss Carpenter of Philadelphia hav prepared a skeleton of the 

political and literary rulers from 1066 A. D. down to the present 

year, which is accompanied by the titles ot some literary worke of 
value which concern the nine periods into which these centuries are 
separated. The Eaglish and American writers are named with 
great profusion, and French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 

Syrian, etc., contemporaries are mentioned. The reading which is 

suggested is taken, of course, chiefly from the English, French, and 

German, although English works which find their theme in other 

lands and times are mentioned. The selection is very gene:al, 

and is, perhaps, characteristic of the period to which it refers, 
rather than characteristic of what the critics call the best in either 
the period or the language. 


D C. HEATH & CO., Bosron. 


Practicat Lessons Fractions. By Florence N. 

Sloane. xxviand 92 pp. 40 cents. 

In her classroom work Miss Sloane has been eminently succesefal 
in working out a method of teaching fractions by ‘‘ the indactive 
metbod,”’ using fraction cards, or circles of paper, which the pupils 
can divide and handle individually. This little manual has been 
written for the many teachers who are longing for a hint to a way 
by which they can show their children what fractions really are, 
how they come to be, and what relations exist between them. 
There are, probably, few teachers doing this work who will not 
find much suggestive material in Mise Sloane's explanation of her 
work. Whether her compilation of exercises and practical work 
will be equally helpfal depends, perhaps, largely upon the indi- 
vidual teachers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


Mr. E. S. Saucksuren’s “History or RoME TO THE 
BATTLE ACTIUM.” 


We have, for the first time, a condensed yet accurate and inter- 
esting account of the growth of Rome as a centre of civilization 
and power, suited for the general reader no less than for the 
student. The author well says that to write a history of the doings 
of seven hundred years in as many pages isa task the difficulty 
of which can be best appreciated by those that have attempted it, 
yet the success of Mr. Shuckburgh’s attempt can be in no way 
doubted. Thorough and concise as is the work, it never for one 
moment loses sight of ita aim, — ‘‘ to present in as vivid a manner 
as possible the wonderful story of the gradual extension of the 
power of a single city over so large a part of the known world,’? — 
and the vigorous and picturesque treatment, the animated style, and 
the lucidity of arrangement render this work, as a mere narrative, 
full of absorbing interest. It is published by Macmillan and Co., 
to whose long line of classical works has just been added a new 
edition of ‘* Euripides’ Alcestis,’’ by Mortimer Samson Earle, of 
Barnard College. This will be issued in the Classical Series. 
The same publishers, as the American agents for the publications 
of the great English universities, have issued recently in the 
Pitt Press and the Clarendon Press Series editions of Aristophanes’ 
** Wasps,’ Plautus’ Asinaria,” Euripides’ “ Hecuba,’’ Plato's 
Protagoras,’’ and Tacitus’ ‘‘ Agricola’’ and ‘‘ Germania.’’ 


CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, Burrato. 


Unper THE Seconp Renaissanok. A novel by Flor- 
ence Traill. 190 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a story about a girl who becomes an actress, who presses 
her lips together and paces up and down, wondering if it is possi- 
ble that she may have bartered anything for this mere dream of 
triumph, this passing show of condescending approval, who leaves 
the stage, and falls in and out of love, only to be reunited and a 
happy mother in the last chapter. 


Macmiu.an & Co. announce for immediate publication 
Browning's ‘‘Asolando,’’ which forms the seventeenth and con- 
cluding volume of their library edition. It will contain historical 
and biographical notes, and will be published in uniform style with 
the other sixteen volumes, so that subscribers may have a chance to 
complete their sets The same publishers announce also a new 
edition of the works of Browning in nine volames, crown octavo. 
This edition, which will be absolately complete, will be as perfect 
in every detail of workmanship as it is possible to make it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RHETORIC TABLET — HOMER’S Opyssty (Books V-VIII). Edited 
by B. Perrin. Price, $1.50.— A CONCISE ANGLO-SAXON DICTION- 
ARY. By John R. Clark Hall. Price. $4.50.—THE CHILDREN’S 
1 EADER, By Ellen M. Cyr. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn 


ie, Ph, D. 
Price, 3) cents —— PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. y H. N. 
HE PEARL OF INDIA. By Maturin M. ou. ce, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $ 
BULFINCH’S AGE OF FABLE. Edited by E. E. Hale. Price, $2.50. 
— LITTLE Miss FairH. By Grace Le Baron. Price. 75 cents. — 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. By Oliver Optic. Price, $1 50.—~ 
— LIBRARY CATALOGUE. Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


EruHics oF ScccEss. By William M. Thayer. Boston: A. M. 
Thayer & Co. 

FAMOUS LEADERS AMONG MEN. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. Price, 
$1.50 —— THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. By J. L. Miller. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

GILDERSLEEVR’S LATIN GRAMMAR. ByB. L. Gildersleeve and 
— Lodge. Price, $1.20. New York: University Publishing 

mpany. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
with preface. glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz Price, 45 cents.-— 
MERCHANT OF VENICE; with preface and glossary. By Israel Gol- 
lanecz, Price, 45 cents.— PRIMER OF HYGIENE. By Ernest 8. 
Reynolds. Price. 35 cents.——GERMAN CLAssics. Edited by C. A. 
Buchheim (Vol. XI: Halm’s Griseldis). Price, 90 cents. —— CHRono- 
LOGICAL OUTLINES ©F AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Selden L. 
Whiteomb. Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE (Book IV). By Carl Betz. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan. 

A MANUAL OF ETHIcs. By John 8. Mackenzie. Price, $1.50.— 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY. By Cc. W. OC. Barlow 
and G. H. Bryan. Price, $1.80. London: Clive & Co. 

CICERO AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson. Price, $1.50.— VENICE. By Alethea. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


AHALEVY's L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. Edited by Thomas 


Columbia College 


New York, September 7, 1894. 

“The selections of Arrowsmith and Whicher’'s 
Latin Readings seem to me to be admirably made 
and to be fully equivalent to the first five books of | 
the Gallic War, and I shall be glad to accept them 
as such from students presenting themselves for ad- | 
In fact, it seems to me that 
such a substitution would be in every way to the ad- | 
vantage of the candidate, as being likely to give him | 
in his early study of Latin a genuine interest in the’ 
language, and a taste for the study of its literature: | 
In bringing out a book of this nature the publish- 
ers are directly encouraging a broader and more 
liberal training for the preparatory student, as well 
as doing something to lighten the task and relieve | 
H. T. Pkck, 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College. 


mission to this College. 


the monotony of the teacher.” 


ARROWSMITH and WHICHER’S FIRST LATIN 
READINGS. By R. Arrowsmith, Professor 
of Latin and Greek, Teachers’ College, 
New York ; and @. M. Whicher,Instructor 
in Classics, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.3; $1.25. The Report of the Latin 
Conference of the Committee of Ten fa- 


vors for first readings in Latin authors 
whose works have a general interest 
and a close relation to the life and cus- 
toms of the Roman people. This book 
meets the Committee’s requirements, All 
who are engaged in Latin preparatory 
work will be interested in examining it. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


Send for our Bulletin of New Books—it is free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OKE 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 5: Mass. Town and District Superinten- 
dents’ Association, state house, Boston. 

October 5-6: i of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, Lincoln. 
October 12: County Teachers’ Associ- 
tion, Shelburne 
October 19: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, high school building, Hartford. 

October 25-27: Rhode Island Lastitute of In- 
straction, Providence. 

26: Worcester County Teachers’ 
tio., Gardner, Mass. ; 

October 26-27 State Teachers 
Association, Concord. 

October 26, 27 , Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Aurora. 

October 26: County Teachers’ Asso :iation, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Brockton, Mass. 

November 9: New et Association of School 
intenden aton. 

26-282 Idaho State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Moscow. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Principal William White, one of the oldest and 
best known men in the school department of San 
Francisco, was stricken with paralysis in the midst 
of his vacation, while his family were in Honolulu. 

San Diego is prepared to make things lively at 
Sacramento this winter, in an effort to have a 
state normal school in that city. , 

San Diego has taken a long step backward in 
the reduction of teachers’ sslaries—7} per cent. 
on all who have been in service more than two 
years, and 12} onall others. The saving is $8,000. 
What is that to a city like San D.ego as compared 
with good schools ? It will hardly affect any tax- 
payer’s pocket to the extent of a single street-car 
fare, and it will reduce the efficiency of nearly 
every teacher. It is this lost few dollars that en- 
ables the teacher to buy books, take vacations, etc. , 
for the good of the schools. 

Fresno is to have an elegant new high achovl- 
house, and there is a law suit by six San Francisco 
architects on the ground that the award was not “a 
square deal.’’ 

The state board of edueation has had the first 
and second readers of the state series ready for 
the opening of the school year. 

Oakland has a supervisor of physical culture, 
Miss C. B. Palmer of Pueblo. This is one of the 
results of the official visit of Superintendent Mc- 
Clynods and Mr. McChesney to Pueblo to atudy the 
‘* individualizing,’’ as there practiced. 

Stockton is inclined to introduce mavual train- 
ing into the high school. She has made great 
professional advancement, bat, like the other cities 
of the coast, has been slow in adopting this idea. 

Oaklard has about 350 less pupils than last year. 


COLORADO, 


The Denver schools opened September 4, with 
an increase of about 4,000 over that of last year. 
The increase is no doubt due, in a great measure, 
to the adoption of free text-books for the schools. 
The high schools are over-crowded. 

The attendance of the West Denver high school 
has increased fifty per cent. this year over last 
year, and has nearly quadrupled during the last 
three years. 

The State Agricultural College has an enroll- 
ment of 170, an increase over last year of fifty per 
cent. 

The teaching force of the Grand Junction 
schools has been increased from ten to fourteen. 


The Cambridge Experiment. 
Just out: 

HALL’S (E. H.) ELEMENTARY PHYS- 
ICS. Mechanics (including Hydrostatics) and 
Light. 120 pp.,12mo. Teachers’ price, 65c; post- 
age, 5c. 

An inductive course, based on individual quantita- 
tive work, that has been successfully taught in the 
Cambridge Grammar School. It meets the recom- 
mendations of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten,” and requires 
40 minutes’ laboratory work and 40 minutes’ lecturing, 


weekly for abouta year. Suggestions forthe lecture 
room are included. 


New York Teachers’ College Course. 


wOODHULL’S (J. F.) FIRST COURSE 
IN SCIENCE. 
In two companion volumes. I. Book of Experi- 
ments: 79 pp., 8vo, paper. Teachers’ price, 50c. ; 
postage, 5c. II. Text Book: 133 pp., 12mo, cloth. 
Teachers’ price, 65¢c.; postage, 5c. 

Suitable for Grammar Schools. 

can be performed on the pupil’s ote ‘ont ce 

darkeningthe room. The necessary apparatus costs 

but $1.50 for each pupil, and most of it is in the na- 


ture of a permanent equipment. The e 
are confined to the sub ect of Light. xperiments 


Cook County Normal School Course. 


JACKMAN’S (W. S.) NATURE STUDY. 
For the Common Schools. 


Questions for pupils and suggestions for teach 
side of phenomens, or 
@ seasons. 12mo, 444 
price, $1.20; postage, 10c. 
The Publishers’ New Educational Catalogue free. 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 
13 1t 29 West 23d St., New Veork. 


WIDOW ‘(lady of good family, a resident of 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany), having lived 
for 15 years in Paris, wants to take two or three gen- 
tlemen boarders. French and German conversation 
—lessons in both if desired. Best refer. 
ences. T., 9559 Rudolf Mosse, Frankfort-o.-M. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


\ Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
Starch, Arrowroot or 

R Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Chamberlin telescope and observatory are 
now complete. The telescope and appliances cost 
more than $5,000. The observatory is constructed 
of native stone, and is one of the finest in Amer- 
ica. Denver University has reason to be proud of 
this addition to her equipment. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Northern Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion holds its next regular meeting at Aurora, Oc- 
tober 26 and 27. The following programme has 
been arranged by the executive committee :— 

Friday evening.—Address. “ The Relation of Sur- 
face Geology to Geography,” Professor R. D. Salis- 
bury, Chicago University. 

Saturday.—“ Geography in Its Relation to Other 
Studies,” Colonel F. W. Parker, Normal Park; ‘'Ge- 
ography in Its Relation to Literature and pee 
Dr. Charles McMurry, Normal University; “The 
Use of a and Pictures in Teaching Geography.” 
Profeasor McCormick, Normal University; ‘‘ Field 
Work in Geography,” Professor W. 8. Jackman, 
Normal Park; ‘Outline Course of Instruction in 
Geography for Eight Grades,” Miss Zonia Baber, 


Normal Park. 
the above mentioned ad- 


A pamphiet containin 
dresses will be published and mailed to members of 


the association. Saturday’s session will be occupied 
in the attack and defense of position taken by the 
writers of papers. 
In addition to the regular section meetings, to be 
held Friday afternoon, there will be organized a child- 
study section, to be addressed by Professor W. O. 
Krohn of the State University and Dr. Donaldson of 
Chicago University; also a section for boards of 
education, under the management of Mr. W. 8. Mack. 
Arrapgements have been made with railroad com- 
anies to secure the usual reductions. Teachers 
esiring board in private families should address 
Miss Emma A. Ford, Aurora, Ill., No. 314 Main street. 
A very large and enthusiastic ‘meeting is antici- 
ted. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


VIRGINIA. 


The forty-second session of Roanoke College 
opened on the 12th of September with the largest 
enrollment for seventeen years, which is especially 
tifying in these times of financial depression. 
e students already present represent thirteen 
states and territories and Korea. The annex to 
the library, erected during the summer, is com- 
pleted and the books arranged in it for the daily 
use of the students. Roanoke now has a building 
95 feet long, 30 feet wide, and through the wings 
of the annex 72 feet, devoted exc'usively to the 
library and reading room. 


WASHINGTON, 
.The institute at Olympia this summer was a 
great success, owing largely to the good work and 
good sense of Miss Agnes Stowell of Stanford 
University. The entire institute work of the state 
was upon a higher plane than ever before. There 
were new ideas and a new spirit. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


The trustees of Colby University have issued 
‘* A Memorial’? to James Hobbs Hanson, L1.D. 
(born June 26, 1816; died April 21, 1894), late 
principal of the preparatory school at Waterville. 
It contains the memorial sermon of Dr. W. H. 
Spencer, and addresses by Rev. A. L. Lane, Rev. 
Dr. G. D. B. Pepper, and Rev. C. V. Hanson, 
D.D. Dr. Hanson wae one of Maine’s great edu- 
cational leaders and the tributes but voice the uni- 
versal appreciation. 

Ernest H. Pratt, Colby 94, has been engaged 
as principal of the Canaan high school. 

Miss Alice L. Tate of Topsham has accepted 
the principalship of the high school at Wayne. 

Agnes M. Shaw, A.B., Wellesley ’94, will teach 
classics at Stevens school, New Gloucester, the 
coming year. Miss Shaw has made a thorough 
study of Greek and Latin literature, in which she 
held highest rank, and has taught in New York 
state. Especial advantages are offered at this 
school in modern languages. 

Mise Ray Summerbell of Lewiston was elected 
on Friday to a position as teacher of Latin and 
English in the grammar school of Bath. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success, He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 


the profession, by him at Indianapolis, 
Ind. w 


The Biddeford school board has elected Mies 
Grace M. Pillsbury teacher of music in the public 
schools. 
George M. Chase, Bates ’93, has a fine position 
as teacher of Latin and mathematics in the David 
M. Haunt classical school, Falls Village, Conn. 
Miss Nellie F. Snow, A.B., has been elected 
receptress at Yarmouth Academy, and will teach 
Latin and mathematics. 
I. S. Graves, Bates 94, is superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school in Bow- 
doinham. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A two days’ session of the High School Teach 
ers’ Institute opened at Concord under the direc- 
tion of Fred Gowing, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. An interesting paper was pre- 
sented by J. W. McDonald of Stoneham, agent of 
the Massachusetts state board of education, whose 
topic was ‘“‘ Algebra.”” Other papers were read 
by Professor C. F. Weed of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural College, on ‘‘ Biology in the High 
School’’; Professor C. H. Clark of Sanborn 
Seminary, Kingston, on ‘‘ Botany’’ ; Superintend- 
ent Harris of Keene, on ‘‘ Science for the Aver 

age Pupil and for the Special Pupil’’; Mr. Mac- 
Donald, on ‘‘ Latin,’’ and Professor C. F. Rich- 
ardson of Dartmouth College, on ‘‘ Englivh.’’ 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge, Mass., 
member of the Massachusetts state board ef eda- 
cation, spoke before a large audience at the Uni- 
tarian church, on ‘‘ The Relations of Parents and 
Papils.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The seventeenth meeting of the Massachusetts 
Town and District Superintendents’ Aesociation 
will be held at room 10, State House, Boston. on 
Friday, October 5, to discuss the following pro- 
gramme : — 

** Resolved, that the legislature should pass laws 
ges increased powers to superintendents”; Dr. 

. A. Mowry, C. W. Fearing, Provincetown. 

“Unification of Work. About what shall we con- 
centrate?” J.G. Thompson, Leominster. Discussion 
opened by Mrs. Julia A. Dewey, North Adams; Pro- 
fessor Marshall L. Perrin, Wellesley. 

Outline of a course of studies for the sma'ler high 
schools, that shall recognize the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, and meet the requirements of the 
normal schools ; J. W. MacDonald. Discussion 
W. H. Small, Palmer; J. B. Gifford, 

ea 

The autumn institutes of the secretary and 
a.ents of the state board of education are now 
arranged for and will begin early in October. 
There will be several departures this season. 
Several of the institutes will be held in cities, one 
of the earliest being in Lowell October 6, under 
the direction of Dr. F. A. Hill and Mr. George A. 
Walton. 

Dr. John T. Prince, agent of the state board of 
education, has prepared ‘‘ Arithmetic by Grades,’’ 
which is one of the great hits of the year. Ginn & 
Co. have turned out of the bindery 5,000 copies a 
day for weeks, and not a day has passed that some 
one or other of the numbers was not “‘ ont of 
print.” 

Secretary F. A. Hill of the state board of edu- 
cation issues ‘‘ Massachusetts School Legislation 
for 1893 and 1894,’’ giving the titles of all acts 
and resolves of public edacational interest 
by the legislatures of 1893 and 1894, and the text 
of those of greatest jinterest. It is a leaflet that 
may be had for the asking, and is of real value to 
all school men. 

The resignation of Rev. Solomon Schindler was 
last week tendered the Boston school committee. 
The committee accepted the resignation with reso- 
lutions of appreciation of the valuable assistance 
which their late associate had rendered. 

Malden is to have a new $100,000 high school- 
house, for which she has waited long. 

Principal Alonzo Meserve is to have a new 
$150,000 schoolhouse in the Bowdoin district, 
Boston. 

The fall meeting of the Worcester county 
teachers’ convention will be held at Gardner, 
October 26. The convention will hold three simul- 
taneous meetings, one fur the high school depart- 
ment, one for the grammar, and one for the pri- 
mary department. 

Miss 8S. I. Shaw of Boston has been honored 
with a call to the classical high school, Lynn, as 
assistant principal. 

_Superintendent S. T. Dutton of Brookline called 
his teachers together at the opening of the school 
year and delivered an address, which is understood 
to be the first of a series of annual addresses. 
Oae member of the board has published it at pri- 
vate expense for extended distribution. It is an 
admirable address. 

Saperintendent J. E, Burke of Marlboro has 
been elected the successor of Superintendent W. 
C. Bates of Lawrence. Mr. Burke is a graduate 
of Colby university, standing at the time of his 
graduation the highest in his class. He was super- 
intendent of schools of Waterville, Me., and for 
the past year he has filled a like position at Mar!- 
boro, Mase., receiving a salary of $2,000. 

Mies Florence K. Bailey, now teaching in the 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. ere is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to ita nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any cage of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. F. J. 
Sold by 15 conse, O. 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE 10 


8 

LOUIS, VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company Announces 
that on and after Sunday, September 30, the time 
for the Chicago & St. Louis express, leaving New 
York at 2 p. m., daily, will be quickened to reach 
St. Louis at 7 p. m. the following day, connecting 
for all points west and southwest. This train oar. 
ries Pullman vestibule sleeping cars, dining cary 
parlor smoking cars, and passenger coaches 
through from New York to St. Louis. For 
tickets and information, apply to agent of Pennsy|- 
vania railroad, 205 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. lt 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED), 


We are informed that the Modern press asso. 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond. 
ents in this county. The work is light and can be 
pérformed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Press Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stevens high school at Claremont, N. H., has 
— “on to teach in the Somerville high 
echool. 

Mies Alice C. Faller of Fitchburg has been en- 
gaged as an assistant in the high echool of that city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Miss M. E. Cotting, for several years training 
school principal in Lynn, Mass., is elected kinder- 
garten training school teacher for Providence. 
She has been eminently successful in Waltham 
and Lynn, and enters upon her work here with 
promise of great success. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The 48th annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Hartford, 
October 19. Among the speakers will be Presi- 
dent G, Stanley Hall of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. ; Superintendent Lull of (uaincy, 
Mass. ; Principal Apgar of Trenton, N. J. ; Sec- 
retary C. D. Hine of New Britain. The high 
school section will be in charge of Principal Isaac 
Thomas of New Haven. The grammar school 
section will be in charge of Principal T. H. Pat- 
terson of Bristol. The primary school section will 
be in charge of Superintendent C. W. Deane of 
Bridgeport. The kindergarten section will be io 
charge of Miss Fanniebelle Cartis of New Britain. 

Miss Bertha N. Bowers has accepted a position 


im the primary grade at West Haven. 


Miss Mary Sandford, a pupil of Ypsilanti nor- 
mal, and also of New Britain normal, is teaching 
at Chapinville. 

Mise Mary McFarland of New Haven has joined 
the faculty of the Oswego (N. Y.) normal school. 

Mise Grace V. Battey is teaching in the West 
school, Columbia. 

The Eastford school is taught by Miss Eva 
Keach this term. 

In the first district school, Colchester,! Miss Ao- 
nette Richmond of Norwich and Miss Dunham of 
Hartford have been engaged to teach. Miss Mar- 
vin is in charge of the second district school. 

Miss Hattie L. Ford is teaching in the Wawe- 
cus Hill and Miss Winnie Skelly at the [ss 
Great Plain schools, Norwich. 

Miss Julia Church is teaching at Chaplin, and 
Misses Jalia Martin and Mabel Lamphear * 
South Chaplin. 

The school at Lebanon is taught by Miss Mary 
— and that of Bozrah by Miss Cora P. 

ittle. 

The New Britain public schools opened with #2 
attendance of 1,800. 


Reyard 

iS en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


Frigudly 


little ones of 


Scott's Emulsiol, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable 5 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, 
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Macmillan and Company’s New Books. 


English Language and Literature. 
Just Ready. 
The History of the English Language. By Oxiver FARRAR 
Emerson, A. M., Pu. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Philol- 
ogy in Cornell University. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By SELDEN 
L. Wuitcoms. With an introduction by BRANDER Matruews, Crown 
8vo, $1.25, wet. Uniform with 


Chronological Outlines of English Literature. 
IcK RyLtanp. Crown 8vo, $1.40, net. 


An Old and Middle English Reader. With Introduction Notes 
and Glossary. 12mo, Cloth, $200, et. By George E. MacLean, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the University 
of Minnesota; editor of 


A Chart of English Literature, with References. A Basis 
for Lectures and topical work, and suggestive for courses of private 
reading. Paper, 30 cents, met. 


The English Religious Drama. 
Wellesley College. $1.50, wet. 


A Primer of Historical English Grammar. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 16mo, 60 cents, net. 


The Elements of English Grammar. 


Cloth, 60 cents, 


It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
and if we mistake not, will soon become a standard text in secondary schools and mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of English grammar. Mr. West’s work reveals the learning of the scholar, and the instinct of 
the teacher. It is interesting without triviality, scientific without pedantry, eclectic without scrappiness, 
and stimulating to thought to a degree unapproached by any other grammar we know.— Guardian. 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the use of Students. By 


By FREDER. 


By KaTHaRINE LEE BatEs, 


By ALFRED S. WEsT. 


| Modern Languages. 


A NEW VOLUIE IN BUCHHEII’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


GRISELDIS. A Dramatic Poem. By FRIgDRICH HALM. Cloth, 90 cents, wef. Edited 
with Biographical and Historical Introductions, Critical Analysis and Notes by C, A. BucH- 
HEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C P. 

“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German classics, has done far more than any other 
man to forward the study of German in England and America.’’— Westminster Review. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION, By Dr. C. A. BucHHEm. 
16mo, 40 cents, we¢. A new edition with Vocabulary, of Parts I and II, of 


MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. C. A. Bucu 
HEIM, r6mo, $1.00, met. Edited by E. S. BuCHHEIM. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By E. S. BucHHgim, 
Editor of “German Poetry for Beginners,” Niebuhr’s “ Heroen Geschichten,” Chamisso’s 
“Peter Schlemihl,” etc. 16mo, 60 cents. 

Selected passages from modern English authors for translation into German. With Notes, 
Comeeneaens Appendix, Tables illustrating the Order of Words in German, and a complete Vocab- 
ulary. 

NEW VOLUME IN MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


COLOMBA. By Prosper MERIMER. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by EUGENE Fas- 
NACHT. 18mo, 60 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. The “Lager” and “Piccolomini.’’ Edited with Introducs 
tions and Notes, by KARL HERMANN BREUL, Ph.D., editor of Schiller’s ‘‘ Maria Stuart,” etc. 
16mo, 90 cents, net. 

KLEE’S DIE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN. Containing the stories of Hagen 
and Hilde, and Gudrun. With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary, by H. J. 
WOLSTENHOLME. 16mo, 70 cents. 


GUIZOT’S DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION D’AN- 
GLETERRE. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Eve. 16mo, 60 cents. 


4 
MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR R. Ropgs, 


Joun R. Crark Hatt, M.A., Ph.D. Small 4to. Price, $4.50, met. 


16mo, 50 cents. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. By Evetyn Suirtey Saucksuren, author of a Translation of Polybius, editor of ‘“ Cicero’s De Senec- 
tute,” “Select Orations of Lysias,” etc., etc. Pages, 800. Price, $1.75, net. 


“Mr. Shuckburgh’s method of treatment is admirable, his siyle 


** Mr. Shuckburgh’s work is a scholarly production, well construct- 


‘*No oné division of history has had such fascination for mankind 


is clear, his grasping of facts accurate, and his work is in every re- ed and well written, and sound in argument and philosophy. It has as that of Rome, yet there seems a place prepared for each succeedin 
spect, especially in arrangement, adapted for school text-book use the merit of smal! bulk, and that implies agreat dealin the caseofa_ set of investigations. Mr. Shuckburgh has approached and carri 


yell as for the general reader.’’--Boston Daily Advertiser. 
mated style.’—New York Times. 


competent author,—grasp oe subject, vigor in treatment and an ani- out his task A the true attitude of the scholar.’ 


—Philadelphia EKven- 
ing Telegra 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY OF BOOKS FOR SUPPLEIENTARY READING. 


Of convenient size; bound in cloth, each 50 cents, net. 


‘* Teachers who are looking around for interesting literature for supplementary reading will find it in 
Macmillan’s ‘ School Library,’ a series of excellent books. The publishers intend to include in this library 
Ouly such books as have, by their popularity and recognized excellence, acquired the right te rank as 
Standard reading-books. One of these books is Church’s ‘ Story of the Iliad,’ which, in simple and fasci- 
hating prose, makes the pupil acquainted with the gods and heroes of Homer. Tute historical background 
of the Waverley novels gives them especial value as reading for the ey > The ‘ Stories from Waver- 
ley,’ by H. Gassiot (Mrs. Alfred Barton) will furnish not only the child but the adult a very interesting in- | 
troduction to these classics. In*Madam How and Lady Why,’ included in this series, Charles Kingsley | 


has made science as interesting as a fairy tale. The extreme length of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ and its archaic 
style have caused it to be read less than its great beauty merits. In one of these volumes, however, we 
have ‘ Tales from Spenser,’ by Sophia M. Maclehouse, in which she has made the poet’s wonderful stories 

lain to the genera] reader. Another volume in the series is a choice collection of verse, mostly short se- 

ections, by Francis Turner Palgrave, entitled ‘The Children’s Treasury of English Song.’ It includes 
many of the finest short ms in the language. These volumes are printed in neat, convenient space, in 
fair-sized type, and bound in an attractive manner. The ne Ay girl who gets a taste for such literature 
will be reasonably,sure, thereafter to reject trashy books.’’— School Journal. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED WITH NOTES BY FRANCOIS TORNER PALGRAVE. 


‘* We have frequently expressed our preference, among all collections of English Lyrical Poetry, for 
The Golden Treasury. It is now, we believe, over thirty years since it appeared first, and it remains to- 
day not only substantially unchanged, but subtantially, also, a unique example of the power of genius to 
put a work by one effort ahead of all its imitacors.”’"—The Independent. 


“ The fifty cents spent on this book will do more to cultivate the taste of scholars than ten times the 
amount invested in most of the current grammars, readers, and manuals of English literature. No public 
School should be without it.’—New York Evening Post. 


“Itis a veritable golden treasury of verse. Every piece here given has long been familiar to every 
lover of English poetry at the present day, and no one piece has lost its charm.’’—Saturday Review. 


Francis Atterbury, John Bunyan, Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, 
Life of Lord Macaulay himself. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Geography. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,”” Golden Deeds,” etc. 
“In each and all of her varied works, Miss Yonge exhibits the same careful standard of work, the 


same desire for accuracy, the same high level of intention which seeks to make work in all its branches 
helpful and supplementary to the highest truth, and a noteworthy good breeding.” —The Literary World, 


BIOGRAPHIES. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 


This convenient volume contains a selection from Macaulay’s 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. 


By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G.S., author of “ School Management.” 


12mo, Pages 462. $1.60, net. 


Intended to present the broader outlines and@ essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 
‘caching devices, class management, and the various methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 


‘One of the most practicable of books for a teacher’s use. Having been connected for nearly a quar- 


** A useful book, well thought out, solid and methodical from cover to cover. The author adheres to 


ter of a century witha training college as lecturer on school management, the author has had long ex-| the tradition in including “principles” as well as ‘‘ practice,” but, as he frankly tells us, the book treats 


perience in the subjects of which he treats. What are the requirements and acquirements of a good 


the subject ‘ on the art side rather than on the scientific side.” sothat it may be of as thoroughly practi- 


lly keptin mind. The 
teach , what is meant by a lesson, teaching devices, and detailed plans of les-| cal and useful a character as possible, Still the underlying science has been carefu 
sons, ph pant as class management, are among the topics treated, and all are so clearly | art of the experienced teacher—and of the experienced teacher of teachers—is apparent in the minuteness 


presented that the reader can readily reduce them to daily practice.”—The Chautauquan. 


of the discussion, and in the detail with which the analysis is carried out.””—The . 


FITCH—Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the University of Cambridge, by] THRING—Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the” Rev. EDWARD THRING, 


J.G. Frrcu, M.A., Inspector of Schoois. With a Preface by THOMAS HUNTER, 


Ph.D., of the Normal College, New York. $1.00. 

Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches on so many burning questions, 
that we must be content to recommend it as the best existing vade mecum for the teacher. 
He is always sensible, always judicious, never wanting in tact: .. . he brings to his work 
the ripe experience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remarkable degree the art 
of exposition —Pall Mall Gazette. 


M.A. 16mo. $1.00. 
We hope we have said enough to induce teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s 


book. They will find it a mine in which they will never dig without some substantial return, 
either in high inspiration or sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations 
given are of the greatest value for the ordinary routine work of the class-room. Still more 
helpful will the book be found in the weapons which it furnishes to the schoolmaster where- 
with to guard against his greatest danger, slavery to routine.—Vation. 


Teachers are invited to apply for our new catalogue and classified lists of text-books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave, New York 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Author. Publisher Price. 
The Pear! of Tudia - - Ballou. Houghton, Mifflin. & Co.,Boston. $1.50 
Little Miss Faitb - - - - - Le Baron. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 15 
Ethics of Success - - - - - Thayer. A. M. Thayer & Co., Boston. = 
Fam Leaders Among Men - - T. Crowell & Co., Boston. 
McKenzle. Clive & Co., London. 1.50 

tary Mathematical Astronom - riow, Bryan. + 
Travels Anon st the Great Andes ofthe Equator Whymper. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 4.00 
Dialogues of Tacitus - - - - - Bennett. Ginn & Co., Boston. -80 
Life in Corea - . - - - - Carles Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 2.50 
Chronological Outlines of English Literature - Whitcomb. 1.25 
American Literature Ryland. “ 1.40 
Diary of Anna Greene Winslow - - - Earle. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Elementary Manual of Chemistry - - Storer, Lindsay. American Book Co., N. Y. 120 
Miss Hurd: An Enigma - - - - Green. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 50 
Homer’s Odyssey (Books V.-VIII.) - ~ Perrin Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.50 
L’ Abbé Constantin - - - D. Cc. Heath & Co., Boston. 

M. - le 
-  - Gelinne:. Macmillan & Co., N. ¥. “45 
Griseldis - - - -  Buehheim, ‘90 
Primer of Hygiene - - - Reyuolds. 6 85 
MISCELLANEOUS. HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


THE CRICKETS. 


Pipe, little minstrels of the waning year, 
In gentle concert pipe! 

Pipe the warm noons; the mellow harvest near ; 
The apples dropping ripe! 


Pipe tenderly the passing of the year ; 
The summer’s brief reprieve ; 

The dry husk rustling round the yellow oar; 
The chill of dawn and eve! 


Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year ; 
Pipe low the painless pain ; 
Pipe your unceasing melancholy cheer ; 
The year is in the wane. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


save xpress an e stop 
HorTsEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
b pe per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated raliiroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


— Yabsley—‘‘You say you wouldn’t marry any 
but a womanly woman; but what is your idea of 
a womanly woman ?’’ Mudge—‘‘One who would 
think I was the smartest man on earth,’’—-Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


Use IT IN TIME, 

Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting 
eyes, ears, and throat, and is in fact the great en- 
emy of the mucous membrane. Neglected colds 
in the head almost invariably precede catarrh, 
causing an excessive flow of mucus, and if the 
mucous discharge becomes interrupted the disa- 
greeable results of catarrh will follow, such as bad 
breath, severe pain across forehead and about the 
eyes, @ roaring and buzzing sound in the ears, and 
oftentimes a very offensive discharge. Ely’s Cream 
Balm is the acknowledged cure for these troubles. 


— Merchant—“Did you deliver my message to 
Mr. Smith ?? Boy—‘No, sir; he was ont, and the 
office was locked up.’’ Merchant —‘'Well, why 
didn’t you wait for him, asI told you?’’ Boy— 
** There was a notice on the door, saying ‘ Return 
at once,’ so I came back as quick as I could.’’— 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. [w 


— A class of pupils being asked to mention the 
name of a ship in which the Pilgrims came over, a 
little fellow enthusiastically responded, ‘‘I know, 
teacher; Pilgrim’s Progress.’’— Exchange. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come tc her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ just the right position,’’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

tf 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


THE UPPER SOUTH FOR FACTORIES 
AND HOMES. 


Grand opportunities exist in West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the famous Shenandoah valley 
Virginia, a section possessing all the requisites for 
health, comfort, and prosperity. 

No region in the United States is attracting 


greater attention; people from the North and 
West are looking that way with a view of locating. 
Improved farm lands are to be obtained at from 
$8.00 per acre and upwards, unimproved timber 
lands at from $2.00 to $6.00 per acre. 

Rich mineral lands are cheap; excellent water 
powers, manufacturing sites, business locations, 
ete., are numerous. The people are hospitable, 
and extend a warm welcome to new comers. The 
climate is unequalled, no severe storms or cyclones, 
no contagious diseases. 

Half rate excursions from Chicago and the West 
to the Shenandoah valley on September 4th and 


18th, October 2d, November 6th, and Decem- Ww 


ber 4th. 

Farther information free. Address M. V. 
Richards, land and immigration agent, Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Baltimore, Md. [10 4¢ 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 


or ex order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, Raw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Can secure a copy of Heath’s new edition of EMULE by sending us only tem cents — 
in stamps if preferred —and the names and addresses of six primary teachers who should 
subscribe for a practical magazine of methods like the AMERICAN TEACHER; also the names 
of three teachers of advanced grades who should be regular subscribers of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. At least ten thousand subscribers of the JouRNAL should take advantage of 


this offer within the next thirty days. 


This new edition of EMMEILE is printed on excellent paper, strongly bound in heavy 


paper covers; pages 160. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


tf 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure s 
years ros. free. 

NEW ENG. PUB. OO, 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Nxw ENGLAND Co., 8 Somerset Bt., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for October is a very 
excellent number. Conspicuous among the con- 
tents is a timely paper, entitled ‘‘ The Railway 
War,”’ by Henry J. Fletcher. “The Railway 
War”’ is an excellent exposition of the lesson 


taught by the strikes of the past summer. Henry 
L. Dawes is making valuable contributions to the 
history of our country in concise and readable 
magazine articles. The one appearing in this issue 
is entitled, ‘* Recollections of Stanton Under John- 
son.”’ There are alsotwo stories, being specially 
worthy of mention: ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ by Alice 
Brown, and ‘‘ His Honor,”’ by Ellen Mackubia. 
Rey. Dr. George E. Ellis contributes a ‘‘ Retrospect 
of an Octogenarian.”’ “At Hakata,’’ another of 
Lafcadio Hearn’s delightful Japanese sketches, 
and ‘* A Rassian Holy City,’’ by Isabel F. Hap- 
good, add a flavor of travel. There is further 
reading from the ‘‘ Reports of the Plato Club,’’ and 
Henry Childs Merwin writes of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Sterne.’”’ ‘‘ The Playwright’s Novitiate,’’ by 
Miriam Coles Harris, abounds in advice to begin- 
ners in dramatic composition. The concluding 
chapters of ‘‘ Philip and His Wife’’ complete 
Mrs. Deland’s powerful story. The story will be 
pub'ished shortly in book form, and is another of 
the Atlantic’s valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture ofthe day. There are a number of exhaust- 
ive reviews, and these, with poems and the usual 
departments, complete this readable issue: Price, 
$4.00 a year. Single copier, 35 cents. : 
Houghton, M:filin, & Co. 


— Dr. Herman von Holst, who combines a dis- 
interested, outside point of view with an extensive 
and thoughtfal study of all the phases of the his- 
tory of the United States, discusses the dangers 
and the problems which demand the immediate 


attention of every citizen of this country, in the 
leading paper of the antumn number of the Jeur- 
nal of Political Economy. ‘‘ Are we awakened ?”’ 
is the question he asks, and his thesis is the im- 
perative need of honestly and truthfally meating 
the threatening conditions which menace our 
future asa nation. Horace Davis of San Fran- 
cisco contributes an elaborate study of the history 
of California as a producer, especially of grain and 
bread stuffs. He shows by abundant statistics 
what the history of the agricultural exports of the 
state has bsen, and urges a change from the pr3s- 
ent policy of wearing out the soil of the state to 
give cheap bread to Europe, to a policy of small 
holdings with diversified farming, with a hundred 
different products, requiming more labor, more 
skill, more industry, and returning more profit 
and greater prosperity. Professor Laughlin con- 
tinues bis studies of Spanish American financial 
history, and discusses the relations of gold and 
silver in Santo Domingo, drawing out some signifi- 
cant hints for those who are controlling the money 
policy of our government. The classic economists 
may find a study of the ‘* Formula of Sacrifice,’’ 
by H. J. Davenport of Sioux Falls, worth reading. 
Chicago: The University Press of the University 
of Chicago. Quarterly. $3.00 a year. 


That popular New York clergyman. the Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, contributes a most interesting arti- 
cle to the October issue of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, in which he defines the position of ‘‘ The Cler- 
gyman in Society.”” Not less interesting is the emi- 


nently practical view which Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, in her contribution to the series ‘‘ Before He 
is Twenty,’’ takes of ‘“‘A Boy’s Evenings and 
Amusements.’’ 
‘* The Candy- Eating Habit,’’ is furnished by Cyrus 

. Edson, M.D.;, president of the New York 


A very valuable article, entitled | 


nenever needed, 
/ usingit for the 
elas and also for chron. 
ic diarrhea, and am 
glad to say that it hag 
never failed. [ have 
recommended it 
to many of my neigh. 
bors, as it is a medicing 
worth recommending 


J. JOSEPH SMITH” 
Guar- 
antees a RE 


OR MONEY RETURNED, 
The “ Discovery” purifies, vitalizes ang 
enriches the blood, thereby invigorating the 
system and building up wholesome figh 
when reduced by wasting diseases. 
w 


board of health. The biography of the number 
consists of sketches, with portraits, of A. Canon 
Doyle and James Matthew Barrie. The {all 
piano score of the Rose-Bud waltzes, specially 


*| written for the Journal by Luigi Arditi, Patti’, 


veteran orchestral conductor, cannot fail to de. 
light all lovers of good music, as ‘‘ The Possibil- 
ities of Crépe Paper’ and ‘‘The Holly and Mis- 
tletoe on China’’ will all lovers of the artistic, 
The editor discourses with much earnestness on 
what constitutes a successful life for men and 
women, and Addison B. Bark very thoroughly ex. 
plains the methods employed in the building and 
loan plan,—‘' When Buying a House with Rent 
Money.’”’ Mrs. Mallon contributes some charm- 
ing suggestions for ‘‘ Dainty House Gowns’ and 
for ‘‘ Little Girle’ Gowns,” and Miss Hooper 
speaks wise words on ‘‘ Dressing on a Small [n- 
come.” Altogether this October issue, with its 
attractive cover, specially designed by A. B. Wen- 
zel, is an ideal magazine. The Cartis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.00 per year. 


— The leading article in the October number of 
the Annual of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is a discussion of ‘‘ The Ulti- 
mate Standard of Value,’’ by the leading apostle 


of the new economic school, Professor von Bohm- 
Bawerk of Vienna. It is needless to eomment 
upon the value of this paper, which will, inevi- 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores 


Pretects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
rice centa. at Druggirts: by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


SERIES 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


the number on your coupon. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
- Py the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspoo 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L. 
Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), . 
Half Morocco “ 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscrib 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


ers the 


Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, ¥** 
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have a place in the permanent literature of 
**The Relation of Labor Or- 
nizations to Trade Instruction’”’ is a careful 
9 per by Professor Bemis of the University of Chi- 
. Professor Bemis has studied the attitude of 
labor organizations towards the questions of ap- 
prenticeship and of manual and trade instruction 
with great thoroughness, and his paper is full of 
thoughtfal comments and deductions regarding 
this eabject. Mr. D. M. Frederiksen of Chicago 
contributes @ short paper upon ‘* Mortgage Bank- 
ing in Rassia,” giving the results of some com- 
parative studies. Among the ‘‘ Briefer Commani- 
cations is @ short review by Professor Patten of 
come of the positions set forth in Professor Gid- 
ding’s recent ‘* Theory of Sociology,” regarding 
utility. There is the usual abundance of personal 
notes and book reviews. Philadelphia: The 
American Academy of Political snd Social 
Science. Bi-monthly. Per year, $6.00. 


In the Century a new serial novel by F. Marion 
Crawford, Casa Braccio,”’ will be commenced 
and run through twelve numbers of the Century, 
beginning with the November issue. The scene of 
the romance is laid im Italy, a field in which Mr. 
Crawfird bas fcund his greatest success. The 
story ia a tragedy of human passion, shown in the 
lives of women of three successive generations of 
the Roman house of Braccio. It opens with an 
evil deed done years ago under singularly romantic 
circamatances. This bears its own pupishment in 
the fatal results which come into the lives of all 
who are brought into contact with the principal 
actors. The story is fall of action and abounds in 
local color. It will be illustrated by And:é Cas- 


taigne. 


— The Forum for October opens with an able 
paper by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
College, topic: ‘‘ Reasons Why the Republic May 
Endure.” Tbe other timely articles are: ‘‘ Has 


Oratory Declined?’ by Hon. Henry L. Dawes; 
“Ie the British Empire Stable?’’ by F. H 


ffcken; Fandamental Beliefs in My Social | °% 


Philosophy,’’? by Profesaor R. T. Ely; ‘‘ Ely’s 
Socialism and Social Reform,’’ by Professor A. 
T. Hadley; ‘* Disraeli’s Piace in Literature,’ by 
Frederic Harrison; ‘* The Contented Masses,’’ by 
Octave Thanet; ‘* Significance of the Japan-China 
War,” by Michitaro Hiea; ‘‘ Teaching Greek as a 
Living Language,’’ by J. Gennadius; ‘* A South- 
ern Woman’s Study of Boston,’’ by Frances A. 
Doughty; and ‘*Can Railroad Rates be Cheap- 
ened ?”? by Harry T. Newcomb. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. The Forum Pablish- 
ing Company, Union equare, New York. 


— The Magazine of Art for October has a 
charming frontispiece, entitled “The Lovers,”’ by 
Albert Moore, a photogravare. The other arti- 
cles are: ‘* Dante Mourning for Beatrice,’’ by 
Marcel Reider ; ‘‘ Private Picture Collections 


in Glasgow and West of Scotland,’’ Mr. Will- 
iam Connal’s collection of works by Albert 
Moore, by Robert Walker, with seven illustrations ; 
‘'The Wonder of Siena,’’ in two parts—Part I.— 
by Lewis F. Day, with six illustrations by the au- 
thor; ‘‘ How and What to Read: Addressed to 
Art Students ’’—II., by J. E. Hodgson, R.A.; 
‘International Exhibition of Bookbindings,’’ by 
Will H, Edmunds, with four illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Salons: Salon of the Champ de Mars,’’ by Claude 
Phillips, with five illustrations; ‘‘A Gallery of 
Statuettes,’”? by R. Jope-Slade, with three illus- 
trations; “ Bolton Abbey,”’ by Aaron Watson, 
with five illnstrationg by J. MacWhirter, R A. ; 
“The Shrine of St. Simeon—Electrotyped for 
South Kensington Museum,’’ by H. M. Cundall, 
FS.A., with an illustration; ‘‘ Our Iilustrated 
Note-book,”’ with eight illustrations; and ‘The 
Chronicle of Art.’”?’ New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price, $3.50 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Pall Mall Gazette for October; terms. $3.00 a year. 
New York: International News Company. 

St. Nicholas tor October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for October; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

he Chautauquan for October; terms, $2.00 a 

year. Meadville Pa,: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for October; terms, 
a ayear. New York: Cassell Publishing Com 

The Forum for October; terms, $3 00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

The Atlantic Monthly for October; terms, $4.00 a 


The Guild Literary Institute, 


Mave you literary aspirations? De you 
wish to know whether you sheuld be en- 
couraged te attempt a literary career? If 
you do, send your MSS. to us; it will be read by an 
experienced author or critic, and av honest and im- 
partial opinion given. If meritorious, a list of jour- 
nals to which it is adapted will be added: reading 
fee $1.00 if not above 1000 words; if over that, 50 cts. 
for each additional 1000 words or fraction thereof. 

We also revise, read proof, index, and execute al- 
most any commission of a literary character. For 
full details send 2-cent stamp for our prospectus. 

We also publish the Literary Adviser, which tells 
how to write, how to prepare MSS. for the press, 
how to deal with editors and publishers, and gives 
the methods of publishing, with a list of reputable 
publishers, and of over 400 publications which pay 
tor MSS. Price, 25 cents. 

Send money by post-office or express money order, 
or registered letter. 

THE GUILD LITERARY INSTITUTE, 

13 1t Room 104, Bible House, New York. 


Educational Institutions. 
School of “traning, Voce 


pressi » 8 ki ’ Litera- 
Expression, pression. Speaking, 1 ltera- 


mimic, and Physical Training. Special Courses in 
Voice ing, Swedish Gymnastics, Literature for 
Teachers and others Saturdays, evenings, and other 


hours. 8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Dean, 
Y.M.C. A. Boylston 8t., 
10 4t corner Berkeley St., Boston. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 


hool 
Michigan Mining School. 4,tte,Schoo! 
and allied Has Summer Courses in Surveying, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
y. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalog write to 
w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all coHeges accepting certificates. 
sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 


Catalogs forwarded. 
w AGAR. 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter ag Fe 

w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 


INGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For sataions, address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN. A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 
New Co., 


year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Uo. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


FisHer's ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Including 


For 1894-'95. 


THE GeoorapuicaL NEws OF THE YEAR. 


Advance orders have already been received for several hundred copi 


There is a constantly 


increasing demand for this deservedly am and helpful book on Geography. This new edition has 
1 


been enlarged and revised to date. oth ; price, 


60 cents, 


50 cents. With perforated Maps for slate-work, 


Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper binding; price, 20 cents. 
This has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains 
full-page portraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir- 
Perier, with a brief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events 


which have ocourred during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, 


Europe, 


Asia, Africa, &o. There are also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, &e. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


R A P | D work is often the best work. Where it is rapid because it is systematic and absorbing, it is 
the best work. As arule the fastest accountants are the most accurate. The surgeon who . 

knows just where to cut, and cuts quickly and certainly, is better than the man who backs away like an 
inexperienced carver with a dull carving-knife. So in Agency work, we have learned to send definite an- 
Swers on short notice. On Sept. 18 we had this telegram: “ Send at once best teacher possible for gram- 
mar school work; salary, four hundred.—W. L. B U T tauqua, N. Y.”’ Within ten minutes we had 
COLLINS, President Board of Education, Chau- telegraphed to a teacher to start immediately, 
and to Mr. Collins that she would be there the next ony. On Sept. 21 the principal of the school wrote: 

Miss . whom 7 sent in response to Mr. Collins’ telegram for a teacher, arrived here on time. I 
am much pleased with her appearance and manner, and think she will be very satisfactory. A trusted 

_—_ C) ace. I am ver ateful to you for the promptness with w ou 

have supplied us.” Ss U R E 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “curcaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled; 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
occurred in our school and 


¢ AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY it must be filled at once.” 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WaBASH AvVE., CHICAGo. 
Introd to Coll 
ntroduces Res 


MERICAN ~ ° TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Fam 


and F 0] REI Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls 
of grade, every and Territory and from abroad. During the 
ry) presen anager, he secured members, in salaries, an gate of $1,500,000, calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year aaa an 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


** Have just recetved a letter tendering me that position in New York City which have 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient aervice.” 
—E. G. Ham. 
“T shall, tn future, place all orders with r Burea have acted so prom and 
wisely in the past.’’ : —F. HOMPSON. Prin. Canaan 


“T am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do, your eminent ability in selecti: 
strictly first-class teachers.” . —SUPT. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, aad 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon. HIRAM ORCUTT, p ne ag 


Charges No Begistration Fee, 
only, until after a position has been secured ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 


$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH ST,, NEw YorkK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


call or write. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 298 Wabash Ave., 82 Church S8t., | 12014 Go.dpeng 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass | New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada.| Los es, Cal. | Washington, D. 0. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ty SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to ful them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


* Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


sitions. Now is the to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
™ w saad HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


LAYINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 


Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t 7 with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
and no calls forany others. If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your. 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO, Hote Bice.) 
an increased . should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


mare | CY CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


and renting of school property. Lady Teachers 
Best references es ge OOYRIERE School ‘positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
ureau, ROBERT 8, Manager 
w FORE |" year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


“Select and Engage | Every Teacher Needs One. 


hers for public schools, as indicated below,| We can now furnish, at_ the lowest cash price, 
pte phone to us what you have done.” The Mana’ all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’8 
16 positions io this way. and SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 

upon to a 
has at his command other positions to be filled— | They may be seen and comme’ oo eee No. 6, or will 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High, and ungra- | be sent by express oop 
ded. Register at for thet OTT 
w tt 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


‘Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Freteasore, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 


ican Teach 
Teachers Wanted } Stouts, mo. tern Yuan: 
Ne" ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Somerset Street, Boston. 
Hream Oncurr, Manager. 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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WEBSTER’S 4 Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOks. 


INTERNATIONAL Teachers have the advantage of find: 


Entirely New. Fr 
Gi nn al 1d ( 10m an tie Times DICTIONARY § | y wnomacever aba 
‘ % Rich stock of Importea and American Boo 


Successor of the 
‘* Unabridged.’’ 


PUBLISH 
‘ Standard of the CARL SCHOENHoF 
U. 8S. Gov’t Print- @ T.H. Castor & Co , succes 

ing Office, the U.S. | /mporters, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; 

Henry Holt & Only 


Supreme Court and @ authorized agency for . 4 
ency for Hachette & Co.’s (Lo merican 
of nearly all the Removed from 144 Tremont Be goo") Publications, 


Schoolbooks. 23 School St., Boston 


The Jane Andrews Books 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE ROUND BALL 


Warmly com- 
mended by every 


Tremont St, Foreign Book Store 


and other Educa- 
THE AIR 1z2mo, Cloth. 14 ages. For ‘ tors almost with- $ 149A Tremont St., Bosion, 
THAT FLOATS IN ° 3 Pag ‘ out number. } The publications of HENRY Hour & (.. w 


JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M.D 


introduction, 50 cents. @ A College President writes: “For HacuETtE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co, Heatag 
‘“‘ease with which the eye finds the | *O., ete. © assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
EACH AND ALL; THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE THEIR «word sought, for accuracy of defnt. in the ancient and modern 
tons 
d. 162 es. For in- e “tion, for effective methods in indi- , from the European book centres. 
SISTERHOOD. 12mo. Cloth, [Illustrate pag “enting prowunciation, fer’ G. A. KOEHLER 0, 
, comprehensive statements of facts, 


troduction, 50 cents. 
@ “and for practical ase as ™ working 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadephia, 


N 12mo. “dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIR8, 
THE STORIES MOTHER NATURE TOLD HER CHILDREN. “excels any other single volume.” | Weatlake’s How te Write Letters, 
estiake’s Common Sc 
Cloth. 161 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. $ The Lords Literature for heel Literature. 
writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. r aub’s Nerma pellers. 
TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG AGO TO Court | 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, | Consti 
NOW. 12mo. Cloth. 243 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. | Petersen’s Constitution 
Send to the publishers for f hlet. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 12mo. Cloth. 140 pages. For introduc- Ba Do not buy Cheap reprints of ancient editions. ; IM AYNARD, MERRILL, & (0., 
tion, $1.00. 43, 45, and 47 Bast Tenth St., New York, 
nmansnip. 
BeCks of genius are rare, and rarest of all among books for schools. THE F DU F ATION AL W Al F ¥ COLLARD 'S, beginners’ Beaders 1 books). 
JANE ANDREWS Books appear to be of this remarkable sort. They are SHAWS Physics pe 
not to be classed with the good but commonplace things that any of us might 1S THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA-| ANDEBSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
write on the same subject. There is found about them the certain indefinable GOCY? By AtsEeRT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS j 
Price, 15 cents. 5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
something which, as the ancients said of the walk of their divinities, reveals more muse In SCHOOLS 
than ordinary mortal. As a consequence they possess a peculiar quality ot life By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. Horton’s Adjustable 
and interest and inspiration. en only instruct, but quicken. They have A BOSTON SCHOOL. N 
in i i By ALBERT E. WinsHIP. A Description of the ber Card 
Work done in ihe George Putnam School. Fully um 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. Ag 
BB Please read the charming sketch of Fane Andrews by Mrs. Hopkins in By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His- am — 
this number of the JOURNAL. the Eighth Cen-| gend for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass, 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
i. Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits and THE 


GINN &z COMPANY, Publishers, 2. The High ‘ ‘CYCLAUTOGR APH” 


Scheel. By HOKACE H. MORGAN, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. These two valuable essays published in one pam- Prints 100 capies foolscap size 
—s phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. from one writing in 3 minutes, 
800000000088 ee GREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- . No cleaning up; no 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Jonn W. and rubbing necessary. 
] Warne and A.C. Ricawpsox. 95 pages. Price, GYGLAUTOGRAPH 6O., 59 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. Gi 
LVER, BURDETT & 
COMPAN NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co P A Speaxers, for School, 
Parlor. Catalo free, 
Publishers, % Somerset St., Boston, Mase. L Y T. DENISON, i 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA The Prange Art Educational Papers. 


110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


Emerson College wot Oratory. ART IDEA IN 


Five Hundred Students. 


Has a ag and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and P 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of tie Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. | 
practical work in every departme t. Chartered by the State. P P 

“ew Fall Term opens Oct. 16. Address for Ilustrated, Catalogue, aden For full information in regard to these and other publications 

eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, ass. on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East roth St 151 Wabash Ave. 
Three Points for You. BOSTON: “wew yore’ 
Point 1. N.Y. Stars has adopted three books for professional study — White’s School Man 


agement, Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, and DeGraff’s Schoolroom Guide. The price of the Ni Cw E ngla nd B UvrCaAU of E ducat ion ’ 


three (the last two in paper) is $2.00. We will furnish them with a year’s subscription to THE 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE for $2.50, or with tte SCHOOL JOURNAL for $4.00. The three in cloth with 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. | 
Point 2. A first large edition of Parker's Talks on Pedagogics has been exhausted; asecond| This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reput® 


is just ready. Orders are pouring in from all sides. It is especially popular for reading circles and tion. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 

teachers’ meetings. Everyone is reading it. It is most suggestive and stimulating. “It is a work ‘Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 

which should be studied by every teacher in the country,” says one prominent educator. Price to! . me . . alls for 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet © 


teachers, postpaid, $1.32. 
ae ‘teachers have never i ear. 
Point 3. We have just issued a most attractive School Decoration circular. It describes ever been so numerous as during the current y 


some things that are entirely new, and will give most valuable suggestions for making the school | Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current —- 7 
room not only bright and attractive, but artistic and beautiful. It will cost you only a postal card. | in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar bi 
You know that we issue a classified catalogue of all teachers’ books, which is sent free on request. | on eo ; three Manual Training (males), ie. é a, pe w 
male), $1600 ; Elocution and Physical Culture (female oo; 
e leave you these three points, which furnish three good reasons for writing us without delay. mary (femiale), $900 ; Kindergarten Critic (female), $750 ; Domestic 


KE. L. KEHELLO GG & CO., Sciences (female), $1100. Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 


e to 
Teachers seekin iti i ister at once. No charg 
it 61 East Ninth St., New York. 4 positions or promotion should registe 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 
Address or call upon 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. Manager 
P J HIRAM ORCUTT, 4/4 


Ts 


PIANOS. Celebrated for their beautiful ‘Lone, Action, 
and reat urability. Hasy terms. 
taken in exchange. Write for Catalogue and full information. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston. Mas* 
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Vol. XL. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1894. 


No. 13. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 year. 
fore) 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
__ Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, ° Boston, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED PAANT LIFE. 


BY MACLEOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VERY plant possesses three parts necessary 
for its growth, the root, the stem, and the 
leaves. These parts are called the organs 
of vegetation. Have several plants as ex- 
amples before the class, and ask the pupils 

to designate the different organs. Call the attention to 

the fact that the root is underground, the stem springs 
from the root, and is above the ground, while the leaves 

are laced upon the stem and its branches. (See Fig. 1.) 
Plants have other organs, the flowers, from which are 

formed the fruit and seeds; 

but these organs are devoted 
to the reproduction of the 
plant, and have no part in 


he growth. We will talk of them later. The leaves 
being the most prominent of the organs of vegetation, will 
be considered first. Every complete leaf has three parts, 
the blade, the petiole, and the stipules. The blade is 
the main part of the leaf, the flat green portion. The 
petiole or footstalk is the little 
stalk that joins the leaf to the 


Fig 


stem, and the stipules are small leaf-like bodies at the 
base of the footstalk. In some leaves the stipules are 
missing, in others there is no petiole. When all three 
parts are present, the leaf is called complete. (See Fig. 2.) 
When the petiole is missing the blade rests directly upon 
the branch or stem from which it grows. Leaves with- 
out petioles are called sessile, a word that means sitting. 
Fig. 3 represents a leaf of this kind. 

Separate the leaves you have gathered into two groups, 
those that are complete in one group and sessile leaves in 
the other. The leaf blades are crossed by fine lines, called 
veins, and if you will place;several different kinds of 


leaves side by side, you will observe that the veining 
varies greatly. The large, strong veins which form the 
framework of the blades are called ribs, the central one 


being known as the midrib. The very small veins are 
called veinlets. When the veinlets form a regular lace- 
like design, such as is shown in illustration No. 4, the leaf 
is described as net-veined. When the veins all run in the 
same direction, the leaf is said to be parallel-veined 
(Fig. 5). 

Now arrange your leaves with reference to their veining, 
all the net-veined leaves in one group, and the parallel- 
veined in another place. Examine those in the net 
veined collection, and you will see that they vary still 
further. For instance, take a maple leaf 
and notice that there are several strong 
ribs which spread out like the fingers from 
the palm of the hand. Such leaves are 
called palmate-veined. These ribs all 
start out from the same place, where the 
blade and petiole meet (Fig. 6). In other 
leaves there is one large vein or midrib, 
and from this the others spring out regu- 
larly on each side, causing the leaf to re- 
semble a quill or feather. Such leaves 
are feather-veined (Fig. 7). 

Tell all you can about each leaf you have 
collected ; its parts, whether it is com- 
plete or sessile, whether net-veined or 
parallel-veined, and if the former, further 
classify it by describing it as palmate- 
veined or feather-veined. 

To add interest to the lesson, let each pupil prepare a 
leaf album, and have it ready before next month’s talk 
which will be about the shapes of leaves. Get a blank 
drawing book or scrap book, and paste in the leaves 
you have gathered, collecting as many different kinds as 
you can find. First press the leaves until smooth, then 
put a little paste on the edges, and carefully place them 
in the book. With care and the exercise of taste, a very 
pretty book can be made, and one very useful in these 
lessons. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
LSeptember 7 and 8, 1894.] 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. The two sides of a right-angled triangle are 29 feet 
and 16 feet, respectively. Find the length of the hy- 
pothenuse (correct to two decimal places). 


3. Three families of 4, 5, and 7 persons, respectively, 
compose a boarding clab. The total expenses of the club 
for the month of June were $201.60. Find the cost per 
week to each family. 

4. Find the total cost of 3,130 pounds of stove coal at 


$5.25 per ton, and 88 pounds of cannel coal at $6.90 per 
ton. 

5. A pupil’s standing in attendance for a term is 
marked 88%, and he was absent 9 days. Find the num- 
ber of days of school during the term. 

6. Required the cost of 18 shares of D. & H. R. R. 
stock at 137, brokerage $%. 

7. Find the proceeds of a note for $186 given for three 
months, and discounted at bank the day it was made at 
6% per annum. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give, approximately, the parallel of latitude over 
which the sun’s rays are vertical on (a) the 22d of July; 
(6) the 22d of January. 

2. The valley of the Nile is rainlees except at the mouth 
and the source of the river. (a) What physical features 
make it rainless; (+) explain its productiveness in Egypt. 

3. What natural causes have contributed to make Eng- 
land the leading manufacturing nation of the earth? 

4, Name the great commercial river of (a) Scotland ; 
(6) Austria; (c) Portugal; (d) Egypt; (¢) England, and 
give the chief commercial city upon each. 

5. (a) Name two islands off the coast of Massachu- 
setts. (b) Locate the island of San Salvador; (c) to 
what company does it now belong; (d) with what his- 
torical fact is it associated ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) Who commanded the expedition that first dis- 
covered Florida? (5) To what nation did he belong? 
(c) What was the first settlement in Florida ? 

2. (a) Give the ngme of the founder of the colony of 
Rhode Island. (b) What was the colony’s experience 
with the Indians? (c) What was its attitude toward the 
religious belief of its inhabitants ? 

3. (a) What was the cause of the early difficulties be- 
tween the colonies of Maryland and Virginia? (5) To 
what boundary line does the term “ Mason and Dixon’s 
line refer ? 

4. By the treaty of peace in 1663 between England, 
France, and Spain, what change was made in the owner- 
ship of (a) Canada; (6) Florida; (¢) New Orleans and 
the mouth of the Missiesippi ? 

5. Locate (a) Cherry valley; (2) Bennington; (c) 
Valley Forge ; (d) Oriskany; (¢) the Wyoming valley 
and note for what event in the revolution each place is 
famous. 

6. (a) What section of this country was decidedly op- 
posed to the declaration of war in 1812? (b) In what 
kind of warfare were most of our victories gained in that 


war? 
7. Concerning James Monroe, mention (a) the impor- 


tant fact connected with his second election; (d) the lead- 
ing political contest of his administration; (c) the title 
given to his views concerning the acquirement of power 
on this continent by European nations. 


METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Mention processes by the aid of which memory is 
strengthened. 

2. Give a plan for teaching the location of the Arctic 
circle. 

3. In subtracting 37 from 91, describe each step. 

4. In going to and returning from classes and in leav- 
ing the schoolroom children generally form in line. State 
two advantages of this plan. 

5. What care should be exercised in the preparation of 
original work for a class ? 

6. Name three conditions that should be taken into 
consideration in assigning a lesson. 

7. Name three means by which a teacher may produce 
in the pupil a desire to acquire knowledge. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


2. Which branch of the state legislature will be elected 
at the next general election ? 
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3. What important educational official is to be chosen 


by the, next legislature ? 
4. What government was recognized as a republic by 


our government a few weeks ago ? 
5. Loeate five normal schools in this state, and name 


the principal of each school. 
6 (a) What important bill passed by congress recently 
became a law? (b) Explain in what manner it became a 


law. 
GRAMMAR. 


I say, once more, Tyndall was not merely theoretically, but prac- 
tically, above all things sincere; the necessity of doing, at all 
hazards, that which he judged, rightly or wrongly, to be jast and 

per was the dominant note of his character; and he was infla- 
enced by it in his manner of dealing with questions which might 
geem to men of the world hardly worth taking so seriously. — Pro- 


fessor T. H. Hurley. 
The first nine questions refer to the above selection. 


oTms.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Olauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (5) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverb 
elauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be 4 word, ex or clause. In giving modifiers, if 
words, name the part of apace to which they belong. In like manner 
state the character of modifying phrases and clauses, as adjective, ad 
verbial, etc. 7. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are recognized, — the ar- 
ticles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and participles, 
being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as modes 
of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the syntax of a noun or Ay ~" give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18, In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense Forsen number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive or a participle after tense. 


1. Classify the following clauses according to notes 
land 2. (a) Tsay; (b) he judged; (c) he,was influ- 
enced; (d) which might seem worth. 

2. (a) Give the predicates of the clauses of which 
Tyndall and necessity are respectfully the subjects. (6) 
Classify the clauses as above. 

3 (a) Give three modifiers of sincere, and (b) two 
modifiers of influenced. 

4. Select ten adverbs. 

5. Select two participles and one infinitive. 

6. Re-write the clause he was influenced by it in his 
manner of dealing with questions changing the verb to 
the active voice. 

COMPOSITION.@ 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 

1. “The Value of the Gymnasium in Modern Educa- 
tion.” 2. “The Influence of Climate Upon Civilization.” 
3. “ Self-reliance as an Element of Character.” 4. “ Ad- 
ventures of Captain John Smith.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition, with par- 
ticular reference to three points ; 

1. The matter, 4. ¢., the thoughts expressed. - 

‘2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. What and where is (a) the clavicle; (b) pupil ; (c) 
trachea ? 

2. (a) Describe the thoracic cavity. 
organs it contains. 

3. (a) By what means are muscles attached to bones ? 
(b) By what means are the bones of movable joints held 
together? (c) To what class of muscles does the biceps 
belong ? 

4. (a) Name one artery in which the blood is dark ; 
(b) two in which the blood is red. 

5. State the effect on the muscles of (a) use; (5) dis- 
use; (c) misuse. 

6. (a) Name the active principle in (a) tea ; (6) coffee; 
(c) chocolate ; (d) tobacco; (¢) state which of these may 
be called a pronounced narcotic. 


(6) State what 


DRAWING. 


1. (a) In the solar spectrum, where the colors red and 
yellow are blended, what name is given to the color pro- 
duced? (0) In the blending of a color with white, what 
name is given to the resulting color ? 
(c) Name two neutrals. 

c's 3 2. (a) Make a working drawing of 

acircular plinth. Diameter, 14”; 

altitude, 2”. (b) Makea pattern of 
cireular plinth. 

3. (a) Draw to represent a receding cylinder. Position 
infront and below the eye. Diameter, 2”. (5) Modify 
to represent a circular hole through the cylinder, that the 
observer may see through it. 


4. (a) Draw to represent half of a hollow cylinder 
resting on its convex side, receding, in front and below 
the eye. (4) Draw dotted lines to illustrate convergence. 

5. (a) What is the line of the horizon? (6) Give 
some simple means of locating same. 

6. Copy sketch given and modify to represent a pump 
and a water trough. 


A ab 
< if 4 


= 7. (a) Copy sketch given. (0) Conventionalize one 
blossom. 


' 8. (a) Apply units given, in a pattern for a border, 
illustrating alteration of size and position. (6) Half 
tint the units. 


9. (a) Divide the circumference of a circle into six 
parts. Draw straight lines to join points marked on cir- 
cumference. (+) Name the figure enclosed by these 
lines. 

10. Historic ornament is either symbolic or ssthetic. 
Define ssthetic. 


ANSWERS. 
DRAWING. 


1. (a) Orange. (6) A tint. (c) Black, white, gray. 
silver, and gold. 

2. (a) Drawing. (6) Drawing. Answers may vary, 

3. (a) Drawing. (6) Drawing. 

4. (a) Drawing. (5) Drawing. 

5. (a) An imaginary line where the sky and earth 
seem to meet. (5) Hx. Hold a piece of paper in a hori- 
zontal position, that the edge only will be in view. 
Answers will vary. 

6. Drawing. 7. (a) Same as question. 
ing. Answers may vary. 

8. Drawing. 9. (a) Drawing. (+) Hexagon. 

10. The science which treats of the beautiful in nature 
and art. 


(5) Draw- 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1, (a) Poncede Leon. (b) Spain. (¢) St. Augustine. 

2. (a) Roger Williams. (6) The colony had little or 
no trouble with the Indians. (c) There was a complete 
toleration of all religious beliefs. 

3. (a) A dispute over boundaries, affected, also, by re- 
ligious differences. (6) The boundary line between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania (laid out by the surveyors, 
Mason and Dixon). 

4. (a) From France to England. (4) From Spain to 
England. (c) From France to Spain. 

5. (a) In central New York; Indian massacre. (0) 


In southwestern Vermont; an engagement betareen 
American troops and a detachment of Burgoyne’; arm 
(c) In southeastern Pennsylvania; winter qaarters . 
Washington’s army (1777-8), where much suffering wag 
experienced. (@) In central New York, between Rome 
and Utica; battle between New York militia and the 
forces of St. Leger. (¢) In eastern Pennsylvania, In 
dian massacre. 

6. (a) New England. (5) In naval warfare. 

7. (a) He was elected without opposition, but one 
electoral vote being cast against him. (b) The contest 
over the admission of Missouri. (c) The Monroe doe. 
trine. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Discrimination between important and unimportant 
facts ; classification ; repetition. 

4. It secures quiet and uniformity of movements, J; 
trains pupils to habits of order. 

5. To have it correct as to matter and form. To have 
it within the range of the pupil’s ability. 

6. The capability of the class, the difficulties of the 
subject-matter, and the time the pupils will have for its 
preparation. 

ARITHMETIC, 

1. 3312+ feet. 2. 99. 3. $11.76, $14.70, and 
$20.58. 4. $8.52. 5. 75 days. 6. $2,468.25. 7, 
$183.12. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. (a) About 16° north latitude. (6) About 8° south 
latitude. 

2. (a) The prevailing winds flowing over the moun- 
tains and arid wastes of Asia are deprived of their mois- 
ture before they reach the valley of the Nile. (b) In 
the equatorial region during the rainy season the rain 
falls in torrents, the water rushes down the Nile, over- 
flows its banks, and leaves a rich sediment, which renders 
the valley very fertile and productive. 

3. Dense population and small agricultural territory, 
extensive water front with good harbors, vast deposits of 
iron and coal and other minerals, mild climate and fer- 
tile soil. 

4. (a) The Clyde, Glasgow. (b) Danube, Vienna. 
(c) Tagus, Lisbon. (d) Nile, Alexandria. (e) Mersey, 
Liverpool. 

5. (a) Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. (i) South- 
east of Florida, in the Bahama Group. (c) To England. 
(d) With the landing of Columbus on his first voyage)to 
America. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 (a) Principal. (4) Adjective. (c) Principal. () 
Adjective. 

2. (a) Was sincere. (b) Was note. The first is an 
objective clause, and the second is a principal clause. _ 

3. (a) The adverbs theoretically and practically, and 
the adverbial phrase above things. (b) The adverbial 
phrases by it and in manner. 

4, Adverbs — once, more, not, merely, theoretically, 
practically, rightly, wrongly, hardly, so, seriously. 

5. Participles— doing, dealing, taking, infinitive — 
to be. 

6. It influenced him in his manner of dealing with 
questions. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) The collar bone, at upper front part of thorax. 
(>) An opening in the iris. (c) The wind pipe, extend- 
ing from the pharynx to the bronchi of the’lungs. 

2. (a) Itis the cavity enclosed by the ribs, sternum, 
and the lumbar vertebrm, and extends from the base of 
the neck to the diaphragm. (6) It contains the heart 
lungs, cesophagus, thoracic duct,’ nerves, and blood vessels: 

3. (a) By tendons or sinews. (5) By ligaments, 
chiefly. Tendons and muscles also aid in holding them 
together. (c) Voluntary muscles. 

4. (a) The pulmonary artery. (5) The aorta and the 
radial artery. 

5. (a) Proper use develops and strengthens the 
muscles. (5) Disuse causes them to become pale and 
flabby. (c) Misuse strains and ruptures them, and 
causes them to lose their power. 

6. Theine. (5) Coffeine, 
Nicotine. (e) Tobacco. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 


2. The assembly. 3. State superintendent of public 
instruction. 4. Hawaii. 6. (a) The tariff bill. (4) It 
became a law without the signature of the President, 4° 
he did not veto it within the ten days’ limit. 


(c) Theobromine. ( d) 
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HOW COFFEE GROWS.* 


BY 8S. EMIL SWANBECK, 


HE common coffee “beans” or “berries ” 
are chiefly the product of an evergreen 
plant, belonging to the genus coffea, which 
includes about twenty-two different species. 
The native country of the common coffee 
tree is Abyssinia, whence ic was transplanted into Arabia, 
East and West India, Bourbon, Mauritius, and the culti- 
yation is now general throughout all the civilized regions 
of the tropical world. It grows wild in great abundance 
along the Guinea coast. The regions most favorable for 
coffee planting are well-watered mountain slopes at an 
elevation ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea- 
level. The conditions 
found to be best adapted 
for the cultivation of cof- 
fee are hilly situations, 
where the ground is well- 
drained and fertilized by 
the washing down of new 
soil from above by fre- 
quent rains. The seeds 
are first planted in hot- 
beds, and, when the 
plants are about four or 
five inches high, they are 
planted out in the in- 
tended plantations, six or 
eight feet apart. 

Under natural condi- 
tions, the coffee tree 
grows to a height of from 
eighteen to twenty feet, 
although, chiefly for a convenience of securing the crops, 
it is rarely allowed to exceed from four to six feet in 
height, and being so pruned down it extends its branches 
in a vigorous manner. The leaves are oblong, smooth, 
shining, and contain a poisonous matter called caffeine. 

The white, fragrant flowers, which grow in clusters at 
the base of the leaves, have a five-toothed calyx, a tubu- 
lar five-toothed corolla, five stamens, and a single style. 
While in blossom the plants present a lovely and attrac- 
tive appearance. 

The fruit is a red or purple cherry-like drupe, with 
sweet yellowish pulp, usually enclosing in a membranous 
husk two seeds, commonly called “beans” or berries” ; 
sometimes only one seed is enclosed in the pulp, which is 
the case with Mocha coffee. 

The seeds which constitute the raw coffee of commerce 
are flat in form on one side and convex on the other. The 
flat sides are laid against each other in the pulp, and 
have a longitudinal furrow. The seeds are of a semi- 
translucent bluish or greenish color, hard and tough in 
texture, and are devoid of the peculiar aroma and 
taste which are so characteristic of the roasted seeds. 

The plants begin to yield crop in their second year, 
and bloom three times a year, but only the last blossoms 
yield berries, the first two being picked off. 

When the berries have assumed a dark red color and 
the skin shrivels up, they are ready for picking. The 
ripe fruits are spread out in the sun to dry, and are then 
freed from the pulp and husk by pressing them between 
heavy wooden rollers; then the beans are dried in the 
shade, lest they may lose their peculiar color, and are 
thereafter cleaned and packed into bags. 

Sometimes the beans after having been freed from the 
pulp are washed by water in order to remove the fine, 
gray membrane which generally covers them; their ap- 
pearance is thereby rendered nicer and smoother. The 
process of pulping differs in various localities. 

The fertility of a tree depends, to a great extent, upon 
the condition of climate, situation, and soil, and in more 
favorable conditions a tree will yield from three to four 
pounds of coffee. Small berries, which giye a rich aro- 
matic coffee, are generally obtained from trees planted 
in lofty situations and in light soil, but trees planted in 
low, moist, flat places yield a more abundant crop and 
larger berries. 

Color, size, shape, odor, and taste are the principal 


* The facts relative to this article were taken from “‘ The Knowl- 
edge of Wares,” published by R. O. Stoll, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Branch of coffee plant. 


elements which determine the value of coffee. As far as 
its color is concerned, buyers generally select the greenish 
as the best, but the better kinds of Java coffee are brown 
or yellowish. Coffee is frequently dyed, and much de- 
ception is practiced in this way. The size of the bean 
corresponds with the nature of the locality in which it 
grew and the manner of cultivation. 

Coffee has probably derived its name from Caffa, a 
province in Abyssinia, where it grows wild. Although 
not a bean, the term beans as applied to coffee was prob- 
ably obtained from the old Abyssinian name “bun.” 
According to a tradition, a shepherd, who observed that 
his camels by eating the beans seemed to be strengthened 
and revived, first used coffee as a beverage. In the 
fifteeenth century it came in use in Arabia. 

On account of its peculiar property of preventing 
drowsiness, coffee was regarded as an intoxicating bever- 
age, and therefore prohibited by the ‘‘Koran,” and al- 
though all manners of devices were adopted to check its 
growth, the coffee-drinking habit spread rapidly, and 
from Arabia it was introduced into Syria. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century it came to Con- 
stantinople; in the seventeenth, to Venice. In England 
the first coffee was used in 1652; in France in 1640; in 
Vienna, 1683; and it has by degrees found its way over 
the whole globe. 


OCTOBER SUGGESTIONS. 


This is the last month of the year to be out of doors 
“with nature at its best.” 

Have at least one October field day. 

Encourage the children to make a collection of autumn 
leaves. Teach them to select only perfect leaves and the 
most attractively colored. 

Insist that they learn the name of every kind of tree 
whose leaf they get. 

Review the shapes of leaves, kinds of bases, styles of 
veining, varieties of margins, and apexes. 

Have them study carefully the way in which plants go 
into winter quarters. 

Which trees first take on the autumnal hues? Which 
first shed their leaves ? 

What kinds of trees are deciduous ? 

How many kinds of evergreen trees do they know? 

What is the prevailing flower color in October ? 

Do the October flowers grow mostly in low, damp lands, 
or in high lands? in forests or in open fields? [Do not 
tell them any of these things. If they cannot find out by 
observation, let it be unknown. } 

It is a good month to pull up plants and observe their 
roots. 

Have a collection of roots, and have pupils classify them 
in their own way and describe each kind of root. 

It is time to complete your array of window plants for 
the year. So far as possible, interest the children in these, 
by having them either bring them from their homes or in 
helping decide which kinds shall be brought. 

Clover has not been sufficiently recognized in the days 
of many blossoms, but now you can enjoy it. 

There is no more attractive bouquet in October than a 
large bunch of well-selected golden-rod. Its color is rich 
the effect is every way good. If you are where the chil- 
dren van get to the fields easily, it is worth while to have 
a fresh bunch of golden-rod every few days. It gets 
dusty and dull after a little time. 

Fringed gentian is a prominent October flower. There 
is some beautiful poetry about it. Have the great poem, 
‘‘ The Fringed Gentian,” memorized, in part at least. 

That pest, the wild dandelion, is at its height. Let 
pupils point many a moral from its life of mischief and 


uselessness. 


RAINBOW DRILL. 


BY M. E, NOBLE. 


Description. — A child with golden hair and crown represents the 
sun. She should stand toward the middle, in front of her attendants 
(the colors). The children representing colors should wear sashes 
and carry flowers to suit. They stand about the sun in form of a rain 
bow. These and thirty other children should have wands, painted 
and tied with colored ribbons. There are many pretty evolutions. 
Have them execute as many pretty wand exercises as possible. Have 
them march — winding in and out. Marching in triple rows will bring 
the three primary colors together. Have them form circle, with backs 
to the centre, and wands extended horizontally in front, to represent 


rays of the sun. Then teach them the side-step, keeping time ‘to the 
song, “ The sun, whose rays are all ablaze, from “Mikado.” 


The Sun:— 
Oh! come, my gaudy children, come, 
Your brightest colors wear, 
For sky must glow and earth must bloom 
To make the old world fair. 
‘Oh! children mine, did I not shine 
With ardor and persistence, 
You all would lose your brilliant hues — 
Your bues and your existence. 
It is from me, o’er land and sea, 
You read the color-story. 
Then think of white, your anion, — light, — 
Song (in concert, from Mikado’) : — 
The sun, whose rays are all ablaze 
With ever-living glory, 
Does not deny his majesty, 
He scorns to tell a story. 
He don’t exclaim: I blush for shame, 
So kindly be indulgent ; 
Bat fierce and bold, with rays of gold, 
He glories all effalgent — all effalgent, 
The royal sun. 


Red (presenting arms) [wand. ] ) : — 
My light is red — I streak the dawn, 
My rosy fiogers paint the morn 
And touch with warmth the day new-born 
To radiant bloom and glory. 
I shade with ruddy light the rose 
And many a fragrant flower that grows, 
And when the evening shadows close 
My red lips tell the story. 
Orange ( presenting arms [wand] ) : — 
When on your throne, oh ! royal sun, 
When night is o’er and day begun, 
Around the globe my belt I run, 
And clasp with yellow fingers 
Old mother-earth in my embrace. 
In autumn leaves you’ll find my trace, 
On mountain side, and brow, and face, 
My golden glory lingers. 
Yellow ( presenting arms ) :— 
My sister-color has been told, 
Her light is orange, mine is gold; 
And while her radiant arms enfold 
The hillside and the mountain, 
The buttercups and daffodils 
My lesser light with beauty fills; 
I dance upon the waves and rills, 
And sparkle in the fountain. 
Blue (presenting arms): — 
The grandest place to me is given, 
My color soft, of all the seven, 
Has robed the sky and decked the heaven, 
Above the world I’m ever. 
And this the task that’s always mine, 
The fairest flowers to tinge and bind, 
And in the softest eyes to shine, 
With love that lasts forever, 


Green (presenting arms) :— 
My color (one well known) is green, 
On every tree my hue is seen : 
Nor better light there is, I ween, 
For human eyes to gaze on. 
O’er hill and dale you’!I find my shade, 
In mossy dell and woodland glade, 
On earth and sea my touch is laid, 
And shines my brightest rays on. 


Violet :-— 
Beloved of ail, my brilliant hue ; 
I paint the ekies and flowers, too, 
I borrow tints of pink and blue, 
From royal race descendant. 
For purple graces every throne ; 
This modest little flower I own, 
And in the sunset I am shown, 
With light soft and resplendent. 
Indigo :— 
So dark and deep my sombre shade, 
That you may wonder why I’m made, 
But blue without my help and aid 
Would lack in depth refining. 
The brightest eyes must close in sleep, 
The brightest colors shade to deep, 
And dark the shadows ’round us creep, 
So that the stars be shining. 


Bong (in concert) Air—"* Chimes of Normandy”: - 

Oh! see our radiant arches span 
Earth and sea and clouds and sky. 

’Tis ‘* Peace on earth, good will to man,’’ 
Says the glad refrain on high. 

Oh, world, look up through tears and sighing, 
See the hope God gives to men! 

Hear the cadence soft replying, 
There will come no flood again, — 

Bright bow, bright sun. 
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Timothy. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


HELEN GRAY CONE, IN 


IMOTHY grows in the tangle tall, 
Between the road and the gray stone wall ; 
From its long green stalks upreaching high 
Ita long green fingers point to the sky; 
And some turn parple, and some look tanned 
To a ruddy brown, like a sunburned hand, 
Bending and beckoning, to and fro, 
As the breeze runs by through the clovers low, 
And the redtop ripples, feathery-fine, 
And the daisies shake, and the buttercups shine, 
Stirring whenever the light wind blows, 
Under the warm sky Timothy grows. 


Timothy goes where the blown grass bows, 

Sturdily trudging behind the cows; 

His hard little feet are red and bare, 

And his brown face laughs ‘neath his tow-white hair. 
As blue are his round eyes, boyish-quick, 

As the ripe blueberries he stops to pick ; 


And his few front teeth are sharp and small, 
Like the chipmunk’s he chases along the wall. 


And whistling and following over the hill, 
While the cow-bells clink in the evening still, 
Where in the tangle his namesake grows, 
Under the bright sky Timothy goes. 


October’s Bright Blue Weather. 


SUNS and skies and clouds of June, 
@ And clouds of June together, 
9 Ye cannot rival for ons hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Balated, thriftless vagrant, 

And golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a word of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles, like jewels shining, 

And redder still, on old stone walls, 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing ; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle, golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting. 


O, suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together ; 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather.— 


October’s Party. 


CTOBER gave a party,— 
@) The leaves by hundreds came,— 
The Chestnuts, Oake, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name; 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson drest ; 
The lovely Misses Maple, 
In scarlet, looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gaily flattered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New-fallen from the sky. 
Then, in the rusty hollows, 
At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended, 
In ‘hands across, all round.”’ 


—Song Stories for Little People, 


A Problem in Threes. 
BY EUDORA 8. BUMSTEAD. 


F three little houses stood in a row, 
I 4 With never a fence to divide, 
And{if each little house had three little maids 
At play in the gardenwide, 
And if each little maid had three little cats 
(Three times three times three), 
And if each little cat had three little kits, 
How many kits would there be ? 
And if each little maid had three little friends 
With whom she loved to play, 
And if each little friend had three little dolls 
In dresees and ribbons gay, 
And if friends and dolls and cata and kits 
Were all invited to tea, 
And if none of them all should send regrets, 
a ? 
How many guests would there be me, Ni 


A Fall Song. 


OLDEN and red trees 
Gg Nod to the soft breeze, 
As it whispers, ‘‘ Winter is near ”’ ; 
And the brown nats fall 


At the wind’s loud call, 
For this is the fall of the year. 


Now the days grow cold, 
And the year grows old, 
And the meadows are brown and sear ; 
Brave robin red-breast 
Has gone from his nest, 
For this is the fall of the year. 


I do softly pray 
At the close of the day 
That the little children so dear 
May as purely grow 
As the fleecy snow 


That follows the fall of the year. 
— Selected. 


Apples, Grapes, and Grain. 


{For four children.] 
[One holds a basket of grapes, one a basket of apples, the third a 


(touching the*decanter,) : — 
Drink them,’and you'll poison find 
For the, body{and;the mind. 


Boys: — 
Eat them,|!you’llibe}well and strong, 
Happy as the day is long. 
Girl: — 
Drink them,"soon,{with footsteps slow, 
Staggering on your way you'll go, 
Boys: — 
Come, then, friends, come one and all, 
Listen to our temperance call. 
Girl (lifting the goblet ) : — 
Pare cold water’ ll ever be 


The best drink for you and me. 


The Apple That Minded. 
BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE, 


PPLE, apple, on the tree, 
Won’t you come down here to me ?”’ 
That’s what Johnny said, ore day, 
As upon the grass he lay, 
Looking at the fruit so red 
On the branches overhead. 


Quick as thought, an apple red 

Fell, and struck him on the head. 
‘Oh!’ said he, ‘‘ the apple heard 

What I said then, every word ; 

And it minded quickly, too, 

As all children ought to do.’’ 


The lily for France unfold ; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 

Bat the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled corn, 
Of all our wealth the* best. 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 

The heart of the North may cheer, 
And the mountain-laurel for Maryland 
Its royal cluetors rear; 

And jasmioe and magnolia 


ye rose may bloom for England, 


oy sheaf of grain. On the table stands a decanter and a tall gob- 
et of water. A girl stands by the table.) The crest of the South adorn ; 
Boys ( showing apples, grapes, and grain): — But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Eat them, and you'll find them good, Is the bounteous golden corn, 
Nothing better for our food. —The Century. 
SONG OF THE RULE. 
Words and Music by HENRY W STRATTON. 
1. Edge-wise on the board : rest, While you meas- ure,draw, and test; As the lines in 
2. Inch and half-inch count me true, Quar - ter, eighth, and six- teenth, too; Each di- vi - sion, 
hand or face, Char - ac -ter and pur - pose trace, So the lines on me _— des -cried, 
great or small, Has a mean- ing deep for all. Cal - en - dar of space am i 
» 
Tell my pow’rsand u - ses wide; So ime lines on me des-cried, Tell my pow’rsand u- ses wide. 
And my lines will tell you why; Cal-en-dar of space am I, And my lines will tell you why. 
Cuorvs. 
Meas-ure, meas-ure, meas-ure, I’ve no time for lei - sure, For my friend di - 
€ 
men - sion, Ev - er needs at - ten - tion. Meas - ure, meas -ure, meas - ure, 
e 
I’ve no time for  lei- sure, For my friend di - men-sion, a er needs at - ten-tion. 


SS) 


